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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 

MISTAKES RESPECTING RELIGIOUS 

EXPERIENCE. 

The first mistake to which I would advert is | 
that which identifies a religious experience with 
conversion; or, to speak more properly, with | 
certain feelings called into being, when, for the | 
first time, an individual is made to feel the truth 
and importance of religion, and the duty of 
obeying its laws. By whatever means and in- 
fluences this change is effected, it is an iter- 
esting and important one, It must needs be, that 
a person who for a long time has led a life of 
thoughtlessness and irreligion,and on whose mind 
the great truths and duties of revelation have 
now burst, convincing him of his past neglect 
and sin, and urging him on to penitence and 
reformation ;—it must needs be, I say, that such 
a person must feel his whole spiritual nature 
stirred up from its lowest depths j—that he 
must experience convictions and emotions as 
intense in degree,as in kind. ‘They are unlike 
all that he has ever known or felt before,—jus- | 
tifying the strong language of Scripture which | 
designates such a change by the terms —‘a new} 
birth,’ and the individual who has experienced it, 
as ‘a new creature.’ 

These remarks apply of course, only, when | 
this change is real. That it is not always real, | 
we have but too much reason to believe, both | 
from the manner in which it is supposed to be | 
effected, and yet more from the ‘want of subse- 
gent evidence; I mean,the evidenceof the conduct, | 
the life. But the truth which I would now endeav- | 
or to estublish is, that in either case, a conversion | 
to religion, whether it be real and sincere, or | 
whether it be otherwise,—but more particularly 
in the last case, is not a religious experience ; | 
no more so, than a conversion to knowledge | 
—if I may be allowed such an expression (by | 
which I mean, a conviction of the importance of 
knowledge, of the happiness it imparts, of the | 
means of usefulness it affords,—of the duty, | 
consequent on these truths, to attain it, and the | 
effort su to do) is an actual experience of the | 
valuable effects of knowledge. The first cer- 
tainly if necessary to the last, but it manifestly | 
is not the last. .The individual must act up to 
his convictions ; he must put himse!f in the way | 
of attaining that, the possession of which he be- 
lieves to be thus valuable ; he must read, study, 
think, faithfully, perseveringly, must he do this 
—and then, and not till then, will-he enjoy act- 
ual experience of the sweets of knowledge. 
Just so in religion; experience here, we may 
depend upon it, is not more easily bought than 


in the case just described. It is not belief in 
religion, HOWEVeP sincere” this wener-may weS—It 


is not penitence for past sins, though that peni- 
tence be expressed in sighs and ‘ groanings 
that cannot be uttered,’ it is not the resolution 
to amend, and lead a life in conformity 
with religion, though that resolution be an- 
nounced before many witnesses, and be our sol- 
emn and determined choice,——no, it is not this 
which constitutes a religious experience. No 
one has a right to say or think that he has this, 
until like Paul he can exclaim—*‘I have fought 
the good fight, Ihave kept the faith,” Religious 
experience, in one word, is not the feeling of a 
moment, or of any particular time—it is the 
habitual spirit and temper of the life—the life, 
regulated by the doctrine, precepts, and princi- 
ples of the Christian religion ; it is the attain- 
ment not of the novice in the Christian warfare, 
but of him who has well sustained its duties. 
All this is implied—if by nothing more in Scrip- 
ture—yet by the very terms in which this change 
is described ; the new birth, the new creature ; 
how can we copnect experience with these! We 
might as well talk of the experienced child, or 
the experienced beginner, or the experienced 
learner. How sadly is this truth overlooked by 
those, who, yet young in the Christian life, new 
to its varied experience, untried by the ordeal 
of the world’s temptations, and with their good 
resolutions all unproved, yet talk of having ex- 
perienced religion. How like a vain boast does 
it sound! Not that they intend it as such, not 
but that they are perfectly sincere in thus speak- 
ing of themselves, but they have wrong views 
on this subject,—wrong views, inasmuch, as 
they confound certain new feelings which they 
call conversion with religious experience; wrong 
views, inasmuch as they suppose that on account 
of this conversion or religious experience occur- 
ring at a particular time, they are now safe, and 
safe, even although their subsequent conduct 
may be but little accordant either with the letter 
or spirit of Christianity. Still they flatter them- 
selves with the belief, that, inastnuch as they 
have once feltthe power of religion, they are in 
a great measar@ @ecure—though conscious of a 
very imperfect obedience to God’s commands. 
‘‘he very fact which in ‘them makes a departure 
‘rom the strict line of rectitude more culpable, 
causes it to appear in their own eyes more veni- 


al; so that sin in them, is quite @iether thing 
from sin in others, Their cligicee Mitasience 
—as they term it—operates as a sort of perpet- 
ual absolution, if not to neutralize, to palliate 
the offences, for which others must ineur the 
whole penaity of the Violated law, 

How lamentably do they err,—who thus stop 
short at the beginning, the outset of the religious 
life, instead of going on unto perfection,—who 
consider themselves as having already attained 
— instead of saying with Paul, «[ so run not as 
uncertainly; so fight I, not as one who beateth 
the air; but I keep under my body and bring it 
into subjection, lest that by any means, when I 
have preached to others, { myself should be . 
castaway,’ 

{come now to another mistake on this subject 
—Viz. that of supposing that a religious experi. 
ence consists essentially in a sudden, irresisti- 
ble, Special influence exerted upon the heart at 
— particuler time. This error comprehends 
stricted erommentod on—inasmuch ag it re- 

oS &Xperience of religion to some partic- 


ul ime whi , > 
— tine -—while also it assigns as its cause a 
vine and special interposition. é 


F . 
lief ie, i 2 he from to express doubt or unbe- 
Version oy : God's agency in the work of con- 
and @ virtuous life, No, the difficulty 




















which I feel on this subject is, that by those 

who talk most of a divine agency the great truth 
of the constant operation of that ageney is not 
half enough felt: they speak of it as special ; 
whereas I believe that it is constantly operating 
on all human souls, modified it is true, and too! 
often counteracted and resisted by the recipients 
of its gracious influences, They speak of it as 
exerted wit.’ new and special power when men 

are reclaimed from sin and brought into the fold 

of Christ; whereas I believe that in such cases, the 

truth is that men have placed themselves in 9 
condition to feel, acknowledge and enjoy it. I 

have no disposition to find fault with those who 
refer to the gracious influence of the Father 
of our spirits, the penitence, the self-condemna- 
tion, the remorse experienced by the awaken- 
ed sinner—on the contrary, with the state- 
ment of this opinion, whatever I may think of 
alleged illustrations of it, I have entire sympa- 
thy, Iam ready to acknowledge God’s agency 
in every pure thought, every virtuous resolution, 
every good endeavor. Would to God, that we 
all felt this truth more than we do. It is only 
when I see or hear views expressed which nar- 
row down this influence, which speak of it as 
poured out upon this particular spot, and upon 
those particular individuals—while it is withheld 
from other places, and from other individuals, 
that I am disposed to hesitate, and to ask myself 
— if with such notions we can reconcile those 

passages of scripture which repeatedly announce 

what may be summed up in a single declaration 

of the Savior, ‘If ye then, being evil, know how 

to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy 

Spirit to them that ask him.’ 

Whatever may be the actual opinions of a 
portion of the Christian world on this subject, 
certain it is, that modes of speech are employed 
which give the impression, that, in the work of 
conversion,—identified with an expericnce of 
religion, special times and seasons are employed 
—special iufluences exerted—and certain in- 
dividuals specially favored with these influen- 
ces; all which impressions must certainly be 
erroneous if these propositions are true: that 
our Heavenly Father is equally good to all in all 
times, and in all places of his dominion ; that he 
does not arbitrarily elect certain individuals to 
whom he will be gracious to be the special sub- 
jects of his pardon and beneficence; but that his 
tender mercies are over all his works, and that 
he is ever ready to manifest himself to those | 
who come to him, believing that he is, and that | 
he is the rewarder of all who diligently seek 
him and who faithfully serve him; that while 
that while life lasts, probation’s day lasts,—so 
that those who seek him early shall find him, 
while from those who seek hi : 
ee fa oem Te cite- 
ment alone that the soul ean be called away, 
perhaps I should better say, frightened away 
from its barthly attachments and earthly aims,— 
but he who in the privacy of his closet communes 
with his God and his own soul, may receive 
tokens that his prayers are heard and his wishes 
answered—as full and convincing as ever were 
granted in the crowded prayer meeting or the 

most favored revival season. 


(Z'o be concluded.) 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 

GENERAL EXERCISES IN SABBATH 

SCHOOLS. 
no. I. 

Mr Editor,—Much complaint is made, and in 
many eases justly, about the general exercises 
in our schools. It has been often asked in your 
paper and elsewhere, what shall these exercises 
be? Some tell us, let them be short and sim- 
ple illustrations of Christian truth and duty ;-— 
Jet them be such as shal] make the child think 
more of his spiritual nature and the monitor 
within his own bosom, and of his high and holy 
destiny—let them be such as shall lead him to 
contemplate and love the character of our 
Master, and strive to make his own assimilate 
to it. In short, there appear so many and such 
various opinions on the subjects and manner of 
addressing the children, that one who attempts 
to address'a school, does it with the constant 
fear before him of offending the taste or ideas 
of some one or more of the man; adults who 
hear him—he does it with a dread that what 
he says will be criticised and made subject- 
matter for remark by those who may differ from 
him in regard to style and matter in these ex- 
ercises. And this, I believe, is one great reason 
why so few are willing to engage in this impor- 
tant part of our system. He fears lest he may 
‘shoot over the heads of the scholars,’ in the 
estimation of one ;—or he may ‘come down so 
low,’ in other words, be so childlike that ‘the 
exercise appears so simple to the pupils that it 
excites only a smile,’ in the opinion of another ; 
—or he may ‘dwell so much and so long on the 
common duties of life that it is fitted mure for a 
day school than for the Sabbath ;—or he may 
make up his exercise too.often ‘on speculative 
subjects,’ These remarks are made without 
any thought of the difference in age, under- 
standing and capacity, between the critic and 
the child for whom the instruction is designed, 
and without regarding the great difficulty of 
adapting the general lessons to the young mind. 

In view of these and many other objections 
urged against the general exercises, how shall 
he act, whois willing to take a part in this duty? 
It seems to me he is placed just as was the old 
man in the fable, who offended one because he 
rode on his tired beast--another by letting the 
beast carry his burden, and still another by let- 
ting him plod on without assistance, And if he 
listens to every one’s desire or taste or peculiar 
state of mind, his course, like the old man’s, will 
end in losing all the object of his labor, What 
shall be his course, then? It appears to me, 
he should take that course which his own judg- 
ment, controlled and influenced by the general 
desire of the teachers, leads him to adopt. He 
must be governed by circumstances and the 
peculiar wants of the pupils, 
wants, and what are some of these’ 
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ces? I shall endeavor in one or two brief arti- 
cles to illustrate some of these hoping 


that those who have had a long experience will 
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| [have a class consisting of six, who are gen- 


ods of addressing children, and the subjects 
which they have found most successful. 

1, The exercise must be adapted to the 
PRESENT WANTS of the child. What are these 
present wants, orsome of them? He is a young 
child—he goes to a day-sehool six days of the 
seven, and there are those among his compan- 
ions who are profane, dishonest, and are leading 
a life totally at variance with the instructions of 
his Sabbath schools. The object, then, should 
be, to impress on his mind some truths which 
shall. counteract these unholy influences—to 
teach him to think of God as his best friend, | 
and one who will not look with favor on a wick- 
ed child—to impress on his heart the reality of 
the beautiful truth—*Thou, God, seest me.’ He | 
should teach him to see and feel the love of) 
God in everything around him, animate or inan- | 
imate. The green leaf, the opening rose, the 
autumn flower, all afford him illustrations adap- 
ted to this purpose. He -must seize on the} 
passing scenes of life and of nature, the season, | 
the storm, the sunshine, and every-day occur. | 
rences around him, to help to deepen this good 
impression. He may also hold up to his view 
and picture in the vivid coloring of truth and 
nature, the moral beauty, purity and happiness | 
of a good child, and the guilt and misery of him | 
who does wrong. Every one recollects in his} 
own life or in the lives of his boyhood’s com- | 
panions, some incident which will illustrate his } 
subject. When you tell the child a story or 
incident not.drawn from life, he may say, such | 
things do not oceur with us, or I never heard of | 
such in life ; but when you tell him these things | 
are so, and I have seen and known them, he 
sees and feels the truth of what you say to him. 
There is a naturalness about a true picture 
which few can impart to a fictitious tale.. It is| 
colered after lite, and not with the imagination. 

Instances in the lives of good children, what | 
they said and how they acted, are things deep- | 
ly interesting to the young mind. They feel 
that they are or may be placed in the same cir- 
cumstances, and the knowledge that a child has 
gone through them pure and good, gives them 
a courage that will do much to support them in 
the hour of trial. I would that all the books 
we have in our school libraries were such scenes 
and stories as these ; actual lives, actual scenes, 
and not the creatutes of imagination. 

I have just been reading one of this descrip- 
tion, which is peculiarly fitted in style and sub- 
ject for the young mind. It is called Ann L. 
Bovretir. It contains some account of the | 
life and death of a little girl who Jived in Ply-| 
mouth. The incidents are so remarkable and | 
exhibit such a sweet picture of Christian virtue | 
and purity in a child, that were we not assured | 


phnitaanpglitanmannankinhesdinnbaliannnancl a 
eaven-like spirit ever dwelt in one so young,— | 
so calm, quiet, resigned to the will of God. | 


While reading about her pure and sinless life, | 
it seems as if she was but an embodied int 
lent to earth awhile, to picture to us the beauty 
of holiness and a childlike trust in God. And 
this idea is further heightened by the peculiar 
state of mind in this pure being, who imagined 
at times the spirits of her departed friends were 
around her piJlow or beholding her from heaven 
—her thoughts seem pure communings with 
angel-messengers, and such a willingness to 
flee away and be at rest to belong only to one 
who is going home to her Father. The account 
of her pilgrimage through life’s dangerous paths, 
so delightfully artless and natural in its style, 
seems like the silver stream winding its peace- 
ful course through a rugged country ; while the 
outbreakings of the angel-spirit within are like 
the beams of the glad sun in its calm waters. 

It is to such scenes as these the Superin- 
tendent may turn for i)lustration of the beauty 
of early religion, and of the happiness. of the 
pure in heart; and these he may find in great 
abundance. 

But I have wandered somewhat from my 
path, and must defer some remarks on the com- 
mon duties of life, &c. to another opportunity, 

Howarp. 














FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS PAPERS, 


No. x11. 

The class which the writer of this has under 
his care in the twelfth Congregational Sunday 
School consists of six Boys from the age of five 
to eight years, Three of them I hear read in 
the New Testament and one recites a lesson 
from the same, the other three have the small 
catechism to recite from. I have the pleasure 
to state that nearly all in my class manifest a 
good interest both in the general exercises of | 
the School and in that which is confined to the 
class. I have been in the practice of makiug 
remarks to them upon such subjects as I thought 
would be useful to them in their every. day pur- 
suits, and from the attention they give me I 
have no doubt it will be like the seed sown on 
good ground. I believe that all Teachers in 
Sunday Schools, who exert themselves to im- 
prove the minds and hearts of their little charge, 
may safely take encouragement that their labor is 
far from being lost even when there is no percept- 
ible improvement made at the time, for it is an 
established fact (and one which our own expe- 
rience confirms) that early impressions are last- 
ing. It behooves us all therefore to be careful 
what principles we inculcate and what precepts 
we impress upon their young and susceptible 
minds, remembering also that our example 
should be in strict accordance with our precepts. 
If we strive to be faithful Teachers, we shall un- 
doubtedly reap the rich reward of seeing at some 
future period of life, some one or. more of those 
whom we have tanght settled in life, living and 
walking in that straight and happy path’ which 
leads to future bliss. , ‘These few imperfect re- 
marks are offered with a wish that we may all 
endeavor to feel that we have taken upon our- 
selves a duty which, if performed with a true 
Christian spirit, will not fail of success in bene- 
fiting those entrusted to us, and of improving and 
preparing our own hearts for the eternal world. 
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ally punctual in their attendance and apparently 





give you the result of their labors, their meth- 
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part of *Allen’s Questions.’ I endeavor to 
make plain to them such parts as they cannot 
readily understand, My object is to place be- 
fore them the example of the Savior for their 
imitation——trying to make them feel that it is in 
their power to imitate him, and that his precepts 
and example are intended for them, as well as 
for those atnong whom he lived, It is also my 
endeavor to impress upon their minds the im- 
portance and necessity of one great duty, that 
of prayer; feeling assured if they obtain the 
spirit which sincere daily communion with God 


produce 8, it will lead to the faithful fulfillment of 
their other duties, 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


SPREAD OF THE CATHOLICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. No. 13. 
CATHOLIC PERIODICALS, READING THE SCRIP- 
TURES, 

Another element in the Catholic establish- 
ment in the United States, or another means of 
st vert to the Catholic religion, is the Periodi-1 
cals-which are placed under their control. 
These publications serve as the organs of com- 


munication with vast numbers of that denomina- |. 


tion. They are particularly devoted to the 
defence > the Catholic Church, and are widely 
circulated among the members of that church, 
They furnish, it is trae, a certain amount of in- 
telligence and sound views, and so far, are 
means of good, calculated to inform and enlight- 
en the people, But the chief object of them, is 
to impress on the minds of the people, the dog- 
mas of what we regard as a narrow and antiqua- 
ted theology,*and to secure and perpetuate a 
popular devotion’to a religion consisting very 
much in ceremony, and a willing subserviency 
toa Jesuitieal priesthood. And they are means 
of great power for producing these effects. If 
instead of such an object, these periodicals 
were judiciously conducted, they might be of 
essential service in enlightening and improv- 
ing the members of the Catholic church through- 
out the country. P 

That we have not wholly misapprehended 
the object of these periodicals, we think may be 
justly inferred from the following passage ex- 
tracted from the Annals of the Association, in 
which there is a condensed view of the Pasto- 
ral letter signed by the Council of Catholic 
Bishops, October 17, 1829. ‘They deplore the 
too widely spread prejudices against the Catho- 
lic#, to dissipate which attempts have lately 
been made. For this object, a journal, ‘the 
Catholic Miscellany,’ has been published in the 
Southern States ; but it has not been sustained, 
and it is found the editor must discontinue it. 
Other publications,for similar objects, have late- 


a 


very careful to exhort them to a constant atten- 
dance on the preaching and instruction of the 
priests, and to a perusal of books in defence of 
the Catholic doctrines, as preferable to learning 
the doctrines of Christianity froma perusal of 
the Bible itself. 

The Catholics are allowed under the super- | 
vision of the priests to read such a version of 
the Scriptures as is approved of by the Bishops. 
But no pains are taken we believe, to urge the 
reading of the Scriptures on the people; and 
they are always liable to be forbidden to read 
the Bible. The liberty of reading the Bible 
seems to be left to the discretion of the Bishop. 
In Detroit, in 1830, there was a Sabbath school 
of between 100 and 200 scholars, under the 
direction of the Catholics, in which the use of 
the Bible was forbidden. (Quarterly Register, 
IT. 229.) In the Sabbath school at Portland, Me. 
in 1830, the Catholics ‘gave catechetical instroc- 
tion only ; the use of the Bible was not forbid- 
den, though no pains were taken to distribute 
it. The price indeed amounted to a prohibition, 
the cheapest edition being $5.’ (id. p.224.) One 
edition of the Douay Bible is advertised in the 
Laity’s Directory for 1835, for sale at $2,50. 


When Dr Cheverus was Bishop of Boston, 


Protestants here, though for no very good rea- 
son, as far as we can Jearn,—he was asked by 
a very intelligent Protestant if the people might 
read the Bible, and replied that it was not good 
Sor them to read it. 

It is well known that the Catholic priesthood 
are opposed to Bible Societies. It is singular 
that one of their arguments against these soci- 
eties, is that the Protestants are actuated by 
the love of money-making, as the sole motive, 
though they furnish a copy of the Bible for 75 
cents or one dollar, and if the people cannot 
afford to pay that price, they give it to them ; 
while the cheapest edition of the Catholic Bible 
a few years ago, was five dollars. 

There are so few inducements held out to the 
Catholics to read the Bible, and so many ob- 
stacles in the way of owning and reading it, 
that very few are furnished with a copy of that 
sacred book. 

That the laity, in the Diocess of Boston, are 
not allowed to read the Protestant Bible with- 
out note or comment, is shown by the following 
fact which occurred in this city about a year 
since, At the third Annual Meeting of the 
Young Men’s Bible Society, held on the 26th 
of April, 1835, it was stated by the Secretary 
in his Report, after mentioning the purpose of | 
the Society to supply every destitute person in 
Boston, with a copy of the Bible, that, in the 
outset, inquiry was made of Bishop Fenwick, 








ly beew mado at BDostan and” tHartforde "The 
Prelates urge the encouragement of them.’ 
(Quarterly “Register, 111.96.) The editor of 
the Annals says, ‘this letter is full of wisdom, 
nobleness and piety.’ (id.) 

In the Pastoral Letter of the Council of Cath- 
olic Bishops, held in Baltimore in 1833, the Jaity 
are exhorted to patronize and ‘sustain as far as 
means will permit, those publications, whether 
your periodical or other, which are calculated to 
explain our doctrines, to protect our devotion. 
We rejoice to find that their number is rapidly 
increasing, and we trust to your zeal, your piety 
and your liberality, to encourage their publish- 
ers by your patronage, and to profit yourselves 
by their perusal,’ (Laily’s Directory for 1834, 
p. 114.) 

The following is a list of Catholic Period- 
icals in the United States. 

1. The Boston Pilot, published weekly in 
Boston. 2, The Truth Teller, and 3. The New 
York Weekly Register and Catholic Diary, both 
published in New York city. 4. The Catholic 
Herald, Philadelpha. 5. The United States 
Catholic Miscellany, Charleston, S.C. 6. The 
Catholic Telegraph, Cincinnati, Ohio. 7, The 
Shepherd of the Valley, St. Louis, Missouri. Be- 
sides the above periodicals which are published 
weekly, The Catholic Almanac, or Laity s Di- 
rectory, containing much religious and _statisti- 
cal information in relation to the Catholics, is 
published annually in Baltimore. We have 
had frequent vecasion to refer to this work. 

The question is often asked, whether the 
Catholics are allowed by the priests to read the 
Bible? They ere allowed to read the Catholic 
Bible, but are not allowed to read any edition 
of the Protestant Bible. 

Among the questions submitted to the Coun- 
cil of 1829, it is stated by the editor of the An- 
nals, that the Bishops ‘deliberated on the read- 
ing of the Scriptures by the faithful; on the 
Douay version; on the editions of the Bible 
Societies ; on the writings of Protestants against 
the faith, and on the prohibition to read them.’ 
(Quarterly Register, 111. 95.) And in the Pas- 
tora] Letter signed by this Council, says the 
same editor, ‘they persuade the faithful to be 
on their guard against unauthorised versions of 
the Scripture; and recommend, as the best 
translation, that of Douay for the Old Testa- 
ment, and that of Rheims for the New: these 
are, say they, the best in English.’ (id. 96.) 
The editor says, ‘this Pastoral Letter is full of 
wisdom, nobleness and piety.’ (id.) 

In the Pastoral Letter of the Council of 1833, 
the clergy aré exhorted to ‘the continual study 
of the Holy Bible,’ and are reminded of the 
necessity of this study, because ‘the people 
seek the law from the lips of the priest.’ (Laity’s 
Directory for 1834. pp. 112,3.) But ‘to you, 
our brethren of the Laity,’ say they, ‘we would 
recommend frequent perusal of the same books 
of instruction, [the Scriptures,] according to 
your opportunities, capacities, and dispositions, 
always however in the spirit of humble, docile 
desire of being led by the spirit of truth into 
the way of piety, avoiding ‘vain talk, not desir- 
ing to be teachers of the law,’ when too often 
you might become like others described by the 
Apostle, ‘understanding neither the things they 
say, nor-whereof they affirm. Be constant at 
the preaching, and other instruction in your 
churches; sustain, as far as your means will 
permit, those publications whether periodical 
or other, which are calculated to explam our 


doctrines, to protect our devotion.’ (id. p. 114.) | 


bya member of the Board of Managers, in or- 
der to’ acertain whether he would consent to 
their presenting the Scriptures te the members 
of his Diocess, and- that they were informed 
that no Catholic would be allowed to receive copies 
of the Bible from them! 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THERE IS A GOD. 


The lover of nature, who seeks his delight in 
the vegetable kingdom, must mark, (as he wan- 
ders over hill and valley examining the proper- 
ties and functions of the herbage about him,) 
the finger of God at every step. The proofs of 
contrivance’ are equally visible whether traced 
in the tuft of moss, one little capsule of whicn 
eontains millions and millions of seeds, requir- 
ing an istrument of great magnifying powers to 
convert, to our eyes, its green dust into perfect 
shape; or, whether contemplated in the huge 
oak, whdése gnarled arms have defied the storms 
of centuries, ; 

Into the structure of the earth and into the 
mineral kingdom, seience has not looked in 
vain. Its researches here have opened to us 
volumes of the Maker’s power and providence, 
It tells us of mighty convulsions, which have 
deposited tropical plants and animals in the arc- 
tic regions, and on the summits of mountains 
have left remains of fishes and shells once ten- 
ants of Indian seas. It tells us of volcanoes 
and what there is in mountain quarries for orna- 
ment and use. It penetrates three thousand 
feet into the bosom of the earth, and tells us of 
the wonders of God, in the strata and layers of 
inines, and in the power he gives to man to 
guard against an unseen, but terrible enemy, 
that lurks in them. : 

How much of the design and handy-work of 
the Creator is manifested in the animal king- 
dom! Every species have organs and properties 
peculiar to themselves and adapted to their 
wants. The mole enjoys its under-ground life, 
and by means of its sharp nose and claws, jour- 
nies easily from knoll to knoll. The nightin- 
gale does not gratify our sight with gaudy 
plumage during the day, but its lovely music in 
the night, when all other notes are hushed, is a 
sufficient compensation. The shape and prop- 
erties of the nautilus are very different; still by 
the same hand’ it is admirably constructed, for its 
own mode of life. Its shell is its boat. A 
membrane is unfurled for a sail, and its arms 
are oars. On examining our own mechanism 
in connection with the mind within, we cannot 
but feel with the Psalmist, that we are ‘fearful- |. 
ly and wonderfully made.’ It is said that, had 
we nothing else given us but-the sermon on the 
Mount, it would alone satisfy a reasonable per- 
son that its Author could -not have pronounced 
it ‘except God were with him ’ so it is said that 
the eye alone, from its admirable structure, its 
pupil, its lens, its humors, and retina is sufficient 
to establish the attributes of its Maker. 

The sublinmty of the sky drew the attention 
of the shepherds on the plains of Babylon, be- 
fore the days of Abraham; and after contem-| 
plating its awful grandeur, the sweet Singer of 
Israel feeling his own insignificance, exclaims 
‘what is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
The works of science lead us to have a still 
more exalted idea of the great Architect, when 
they treat of the heavenly bodies. We are 
told with what admirable order and barmony 
the earth with its moon, and the other planets 
revolve about the sun. We are told that the 


who was very much lauded by some of the}. 
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the same order and harmony, but occupying a 
boundless space and at almost inconceivable 
distances from us. Who can imagine the im- 
mensity of the Universe, or who can say where 
its ‘Creator stayed his rapid wheels 2” 

It is evident that we are very much aided 
by science in forming just ideas of the Su- 
preme Being, but it is quite as evident we are 
still more indebted to the light of revelation. 
‘The unknown God’ is certainly declared unto 
ug. j - A. 











PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. 

Extracts from the Address of Rev. Daniel Crosby, 
at the Annual Meeting, May 24, 1836. 

‘ Resolved, That we regard with peculiar satis- 
faction the introduction of religious influence 
into Insane Asylums, and the fact, that jadicious 
efforts of this kind are found by experience to 
be very soothing and restorative to the Insane 
Mind,’ 

I sincerely hope, Sir, that the simple reading 
of this resolution will not awaken ia any mind 
the painful apprehension, that we are about to 
introduce our holy religion into an inappropriste 
or forbidden sphere. Let it not be classed at 
the outset, among the wildest schemes of an ex- 
cited age, that a judicious adaptation of religious 
influence should be brought to bear upon the 
insane mind. If religion has proved a balm for 
the wounded heart of man in the most trying 
circumstances of his healthful existence, why 
may it not be introduced as an element into a 
course of treatment, by which 

‘ We hope to calm the tumult of the breast, 
Which madness has too long possest ?’ 

After all our knowledge on the subject of mind, 
we are still very ignorant of the laws by which 
the mental operations are regulated ; especially, 
-the operations of a mind disersed. And in the 
course of experiment yet to be made on the best 
methods of treating the insane, it may be found 
to have been a great mistake to exclude all re- 
ligious influence from the course of moral treat- 
ment just as it has already been found a mis- 
take to appeal exclusively to the principle of 
fear, and to use so freely as has been done, the 
means of coercion. If it has already been dis- 
covered that-the arms, which even chains couid- 
not bind, become perfectly harmless under the 
treatment of kindness and affection ; if it is now 
a well known fact, that the looks and the lan- 
guage of love can do more towards soothing the 
excitement, and preventing the paroxysms of 
the unhappy maniac, than the fear of confine- 
ment and of personal restraint have ever been 
able to accomplish, who shall say, that there 
may not come from, the calm devotion of the 
worshipping assembly, and from the heavenly 
consolations of the Gospel, an influence still 
more soothing to his mind? — a 

But, Sir, we need not wind our way cautious- 
ly over this subject. It is matter of joy,—I will 
not say to the heart of christian love merely, 
but to every one who has a heart to sysmathize 
with this most awful source of disease and suf- 
fering, that the experiment of introducing reli- 
gion into the moral treatment of the insane has 
proved so successful. 

It has been my privilege repeatedly to ad- 
dress these unhappy sufferers on the subject of 
religion, in their own distinct assembly. And: 
never have I seen an instance, even in the case 
of those who were very far from eonvalescence, 
where the devotional services failed to induce a 
sense of propriety, and to call forth a degree of 
self-control and fixedness of attention, which in 
the case of some individuals, was fruly astonish- 
ing. But I have known cases where the indi- 
vidual, who, when in his own apartment, or in 
his daily intercourse with his fellow patients,. 
has appeared constantly excited, so as often to 
lose his self control and to suffer paroxisms of 
distress or passion, has set with composure and 
perfect propriety during the performance of 
religious services. Deeply have I been affected 
to witness the fixedness of attention and the ap- 
parent satisfaction with which those, who neyer 
seem to enjoy any ‘spontaneous internal or 
mental government,’ have listened to cheerful 
and consoling views of religious truth, With- 
out the least allusion to their peculiar situation 
in the discourse, and probably without any very 
correct or consistent views on their part, there 
still seemed to be awakened in their minds the 
pleasing conviction, that in the truths declared, 
there was hope for the desponding, and conso- 
lation for the sufferer, I have known cases, 


_ where the individual who in other circumstances: 


was usually noisy, and sometimes suffering par- 
oxisms of distress, has appeared to feel at once 
the solemn and softening influence of devotion, 
and has been known to reprove a fellow wor- 
shipper for a want of propriety during the ser- 
vice. Indeed cases have been known, where 
individuals in a very weak and debilitated state,. 
have expressed the happiness they experienced 
in listening to the truths presented, and have 
appeared to carry with them frem the worship 
of God, a salutary influence, which has assisted 
them in self-control for hours, and even for days ; 
quite as long, as, in many cases, the serious in- 
fluences of the sanctuary remain on healthier 
minds, , 

Now, it is not claimed for religign, that it 
exerts in such cases its proper influence to di- 
rect the affections, and form the religiovs char- 
acter; but who shall say that we are’so familiar 
with the laws that regulate the movements of 
the diseased mind, as to pronounce religious in- 
fluence vain and useless in a course of moral 
treatment? What form of intelligent creation 
is there, with which we are acquainted, that 
presents such interesting and truly astonishing 


insane? And, Sir, if the time shall ever arrive, 
when this chaos shall be reduced to order, aud 
the laws which regulate these mental aberrations 
shall be fully known, it will then be found, T 
doubt not, that religion is to constitute @ very 
important feature in the course of treatment to 
be pursued, And even now, Sir, who shall say 
that some lucid intervals may not break on the 
darkness of the mind, or that some faculty may 
not remain unscathed by disease, or that some 
train of thought and feeling may not still flow 
on undisturbed in its wonted channel; and 
that these things, one or-all of them combined, 








From this passage we infer that the people 
may read the Scriptures, but the Bishops are 





myriads of stars, that beautify the night, are : 
suns to other systems, like our own, showing 


may not lay the foundation for a healthful 
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religious influence, even in those minds which are 
unable, for the most time, to view religion in its 
_ proper light? May not the principle of suggestion 
‘come to the aid of the unhappy sufferer; and thus, 
while he is engaged in the services of devotion, 
may not his mind be carried back to earlier 
and ‘happier days ? 


I HAVE NO WISH ABOUT IT. 
‘When Mr Whitefield. was jast in America, 
"William Tennant paid him a visit as he was 
spassing through New Jersey; and one day dined 
with other Ministers at a gentleman’s house. 
After dinner Mr Whitfield adverted to the diffi- 
culties attending the gospel ministry, said that 
he was, weary with the burdens of the day; de- 
tlared the great consolation he felt that in a 
‘short: time his work would be denegewhen he 
‘should depart and be with Christ. He then ap- 
pealed to the ministers, if it was not their great 
comfort that they should go te rest. They gen- 
erally assented excepting Mr Tennent, who sat 
next to Mr Whitefield in silence, and by his 
countenance discovered but little pleasure in 
the conversstion. -On which Mr Whitefield, 
tapping ‘liim on the knee, said, ‘ Well, brother 
‘Tennant you are the oldest man among us, do 
‘you not rejoice to think that your time is near 
at hand when you will be called home.’ | Mr T. 
Bluntly replied, «I have no wish about it.’ Mr 
'W. pressed him again. Mr T. again answered, 
‘ No, Sir, it is no pleasure to me at all, and if 
you knew your duty it would be no pleasure to 
you. I have nothing to do with death,—my 
business is to live as long as I can, and as well 
as [ can, and to serve my Master as faithfully as 
i ean, until he shall think proper to call me 
home.’ Mr W. still urged an explicit answer 
to his question, in case the time were left to his 
own choiee. Mr T. replied, «I have no choice 
about it ; | am God’s servant engaged to do his 
business as long as he pleases to continue 
me therein. But, now brother let me ask youa 
question, ~ What do you think I would say, if I 
was to send my man iato the fields to plough, 
and if at noon J should go to the field and find 
him lounging under a tree and complaining, 
Master, the sun is very hot, and the ploughing 
hard, and I am overdone with the heat and buar- 
den of the day ; do Master let me return home 
and be discharged from this hard service? 
What would [ say ? Why, that he was a lazy 
fellow, that it was his business to do the work I 
had appointed him, until I should think fit to 
call him home.’ The pleasant manner in which 
the reproof was adpinistered, rather increased 
the social harmony of the company, who became 
satisfied that it was very possible to err, even in 
desiring with undue earnestness to depart and be 
with Christ, which is far better than to remain 
in this imperfect state ; and that it is the duty 
of the Christian in this respect to say, * All the 
days of my appointed time wil] I wait til! my 
change come,’ 








[From the Essex Register, ] 
INTEMPERANCE. 

The following interesting letter from the Jus- 
tice of our Police Court, was appended to the 
Memorial of the Young Men’s Temperance So- 
giety recently presented to the Mayor and Al- 
dermen of Salem :— 

Sarem, May 23, 1836. 

In answér to the question, so often asked, to 
wit :—* What proportion of the prosecutions, in 
the Salem Police Court is occasioned by the use 
of inordinate drinks?’ after due consideration, I 
feel authorized to make the following statement. 

One half ‘of the convictions in said Court, since 
its establishment, have been of common drunk- 
ards, as suth. The proportion the past year 
has net been quite so great, and only about one 
third. This class of offenders are seldom com- 
plained of until they become desperate, have 
wasted all their property, and are placed beyond 
the hope of reform. When they have no longer 
the means of paying in proportion to the degree 
of intoxication furnished, the consciences of 
their rum patrons revive, and they begin to act 
like good citizens, and refuse to administer to 
their drunkenness and abandon them to their 
fate. The next most numerous class are those 
who are maddened and filled full of fight and 

fury by exciting drinks, and then fall to mangling 
and beating each other, not unfrequently to the 
great amusement of those who have prepared 
them for this exhibition. Next come those miser- 
able wanderers called vagabonds, who, possessed 
by evil spirits, rove about, begging and pilfering, 
as opportunity presents, and are carted off to the 
House of Correction. After all these follow 





sion, must perish; and although he himself may 
be saved, it will beso as by fire. And so it is 
with a community of Christians—with a church; 


truth in Christ may be speedily felt throughout 
the earth, it must be manifest in all its dignity 
and loveliness, in an enlightened, purified, and 
united Christendom, — If missions are to pros- 
per, we must see that they emanate from a pure 
and elevated source, If the spirit of Christ is 
to pervade all hearts, it must be by means of the 
manifestation of that spirit in its purity, among 
those who are called by Christ’s name. ‘The 
power of a moral agent to promote, on earth, 
that kingdom which is not of this world, depends 
on the quality of that agent. And so it is with 
any association of such agents: and with them 
all, as a mass ; with the New-England churches; 
with the American Churches; with all Christen- 
dom;—the Power is in the Quality. 

How criminal, then, knowingly, and delibe- 
rately to permit the existence of a spot or stain 
upon the glorious robe with which Christ would 
adorn the Church! , How opposite, to the wis- 
dom that cometh from above, is the claim that 
faults and errors are to be winked at, for fear 
of bringing the cause of God into dishonor or of 
interrupting a work of God! God demands 
truth and purity; his cause will never suffer by 
seeking them always,—if we only do it ina 
right spirit. Every work of God will appear 
more glorious by close scrutiny, and by remov- 
ing every thing connected with it that is wrong. 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. 

A considerable portion of the Report of this 
Society relates to Lunatic Asylums. We ho- 
ticed, in the Register, the Reports of the 
M’cLean Asylum at Charlestown and of the 
Asylum at Worcester, established by the Com- 
monwealth, when (a few months since) they 


were published; 

In New England three of the other States 
are following the noble example set by Massa- 
chusetts, and preparing the way for the estab- 
lishment of Asylums for poor Lunatics, In 
Maine $20,000 has been provided for that pur- 


so itis with Christendom. © That the power of 


._| CHOICE OF PREACHERS IN THE CONGRE- 


CHRISTIAAN 


be conducted under the State authorities, or it. 
might be managed by trustees with such occa- 
sional ‘aid from the State treasury or from any 
fund provided by the State as should be deem- 
ed indispensable. The expenses of the State 
Government are almost exclusively defrayed by 
a direct tax upon the people ; and it is desirable 
that all additional permanent expenses that can 
be avoided should be dispensed with. But so 
loud is the ‘call of human suffering upon the 
generosity, if not upon the justice of the State, 
that it may be hoped the representatives of the 
people, expressing their wishes and feelings on 
this subject, will consider the time as having 
arrived when the foundation of such an institu- 
tion can be Jaid.’ 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


GATIONAL CONVENTION, 

Mr Editor,—The Recorder of last week con- 
tains some account of the recent meeting of the 
Congregational Convention, in which I notice 
some misstatements or inaccuracies, which as a 
member and present on the occasion, I will 
briefly correct. 

After stating with evident dissatisfaction the 
election of Rev. Henry Ware Jr. as first preach- 
er, he is pleased to remark, that ‘ih choosing 
the second preacher the Unitarians seem to have 
retired from the contest. Mr Field was cho- 
sen by about the same number of votes, which 
had been given him as first preacher, It 1s 
not known,’ he adds, ‘that a single Unitarian 
voted for him.’ 

Had this writer been present, or informed 
himself, as was his duty, before he undertook to 
give facts, or even his impressions of facts, he 
might have known that many Unitarians voted 
for Mr Field: that a few others also voted for 
another Orthodox candidate, Rev, Mr Storrs, 
for it happened on this occasion thatgthe Ortho. 
dox, being certain of success, were divided 
among themselves, as is natural to men left un. 
expectedly to their own freedom. Accordingly, 
the Committee, who collected the votes, distinct- 
ly reported, that while Mr Field was chosen by 
a large majority, there were also, besides a few 
scattering, thirty-seven votes, for Mr Btorrs. 
All the votes given, in fact, for the second 
preacher were for Orthodox gentlemen; and 
probably a third of the whole number of these 
were cast by the liberal party, who were even 
desirous, that an Orthodox candidate should be 
elected, and did not offer one of their own. 





pose by the contribution of a few individuals, 
and a place has been purchased in Augusta and 
conveyed to the state. In .Vew Hampshire, as 
our readers have seen from the information we 
have already presented, the expression of public 
opinion has beén so strongly manifested, that 
little doubt remains that provision will be made 
for an Asylum by the Legislature recently 
elected. 
to appropriate $2000 a year for five years, to 
such an institution, ag soon as a building shall 
be erected, which it is expected will be speedily 


The legislature of Vermont has voted 


to the principle they have ever maintained; and 


They were scrupulously faithful on this occasion 


wished to show by their votes their readiness 
to pursue the equitable and courteous system, 
from which not they, but the Orthodox have so 
long departed. 

Unhappily no such opportunity had been 
granted them before these many years. The 
Editor of the Recorder is pleased to say, that 
Unitarians, while complaining of exclusiveness, 
have seldom failed to use power when they had 
it. Were he better acquainted than he is with 
the history of the convention, he might know, 
what has before been said, but to him as a stranger 
it seems needful to repeat, ‘that in the early days 





done, at Brattleborough. 

In Rhode Island and Connecticut it does not | 
appear that the governments have even procured 
the statistics of lunacy. Whenever they shall 
have done it faithfully, they will not refrain 
from provision for the relief of a much neglect- 
ed and injured part of the human family. 

In New York and Ohio legislative provision 
has been made for State Lunatic Asylums, and 
the works are in progress. 

In regard to Penitenrrianies, the plan at 
Auburn appears to be referred to as a model, 
and the moral condition of that penitentiary, it 
is said, was never better than at the present 
time. On the contrary the plan of the New 
Penitentisry at Philadelphia (in which there is 
solitary confinement day and night) is said to 
‘ fail in compaxison with that at Auburn, im’ re- 
gard to health, reformation, earnings, and moral 
and religious instruction ; another triumph, (ex- 
amples of which are occurring ever and anon) 
of clemency and humanity, in comparison with 
severity and cruelty, in the punishment of crime 
by labor and privation. 

We atid here some remarks from the New 
Hampshire Patriot which corroborate the infer- 





their betters, the thieves, who stay at home and 
make a profession of pilfering. ‘These are not 
brought in great nambers for punishment, for | 
seldom any but such as have lost by their dis- 
sipations the means of purchasing their indem- 
nity from those they have plundered, are pursued 
and panished. ‘When I have added to the fore- 
going list all those who are guilty of rudeness, 
insults, and indecencies in the streets, and of 
drunken brawls and riots, in the obscene abodes 
and dens of the unchaste, I have comprehended 
nine-tenths of all the criminals that are convict- 
ed in the Police Court. And after making due 
deduction from them, of all that are known to 
be otherwise than sober-minded,«l am confident 
{ do not err in concluding that four-fifths of all 
the crime that is examined before said Court, is 
committed by the squalid family of the inebriates. 
Should it be thought these lawless ones should 
be continued and increased, as necessary evils, 
they may easily be preserved or multiplied, it is 
believed, by continuing the present, or extend- 
ing hereafter, the facilities of indulging in the 
habits ef intoxication. Exisma Mack. ~ 





[From the Vermont Chronicle.] 
PURITY IN THE CHURCH. 

The power of the church, as a body that is 
to diffuse holiness in the world, depends on its 
cwagacTEeR. Like begets like, A corrupt 
charch can propagate none but a corrupt Chris- 
tianity. A church whose creed is a mixture of 
trith and error, cannot be expected to dissemi- 
nate the pure truth; one that is guilty of all 
manner of unchristian practices, wiil never lead 
men to keep themselves unspotted from the 
world. And not only so,——not only does the 
kind but the amount also of influence exerted 
by the church, depend on its character. Its 
power is in proportion to its purity ; for all im- 
purity is antagonistic, and eounteracts. The 
half-way Christian nullifies himself. The 
worldly-minded, the ¢areless, the rash, the in- 
discreet, the passionate, the self-willed, the ig- 
norent, the conceited, or the censorious Chris- 
tian ; he that cherishes erroneous views of truth 
or daty, or adopts unwise measures to promote 
the cause he loves, often throws away, and, 
ty os. throws yeay all the good influence 
° ‘he iseapable, His woo and 
stubble mast all be burned ; his hi ade 


ence we made from the statistics of crimes and 
punishments in the Report of the Prison Disci- 
pline Society of 1835, 


Capital Punishment. The number and nature of 
the crimes, punished capitally in five of the six New- 
England States, are as follows. In New-Hampshire, 
only two--murder and treason; in Maine and Ver. 
mont respectively, three—treason, murder and arson; 
in Connecticut, four—treason, murder, arson and 
rape; in Massachusetts, seven—treason, murder, 
robbery with dangerous weapons, arson or burning a 
dwelling house in the night time, rape, ravishment 
of a woman-child under ten years of age, and bur- 
glary when armed with a dangerous weapon. In 
Pennsylvania, no crime is punished with death, ex- 
cept murder in the first degree. From the modifica- 
tion and amelioration of the penal code in New- 
Hampshire, June 19, 1812, to 1825, thirteen years, 
the total number committed to the State Prison was, 
for stealing, 192— passing counterfeit money, 24— 
assault, 10—forgery, 8—burglary, 3—arson, 8—per- 
jury, l1—a more favorable result than in any other of 
the United States it is believed. Between 1812 and 
1831, eight persons were executed in Massachusetts, 
for crimes not punishable with death in this State. 
If any thing, says a late writer, can be inferred from 
past experience in the several States above enumer- 
ated, it is, that severity of punishment has not deter- 
red from crime—that Massachusetts, where seven 
crimes are punished capitally, is no more secure in 
person and life .and propérty, than Pennsylvania, 
where only one, and New-Hampshire where only 
two crimes are punished with death, 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

In the very long inaugural Message of Gov. Hiil 
to the Legislature of New Hampshire, we find 
the following recommendation of some provision 
for the insane by the State authority in confor- 
mity with the wishes before expressed pretty 
extensive among the people. z 


can be made ag well for the permanently de- 
ranged as for the recovery of those of whom 
hopes may be entertained, would do credit to 
the cause of humanity. It may not be expected 
of the State that it shall be more than a liberal 
patron of such an institution; towns would pay 
for the support of their poor, aitd individuals who 
were able would by theméelves or their friends 
be provided for at such an institution. The State 
might make a grant conditional that another sum 
should be furnished by munificent individuals. 
Such an institution, with the aid of an outset by 
the State, it is believed, could be so managed 


‘An Asylum in this State, at which provision | - 


of the convention, the exclusive sect was a mi- 
nority in that body. Yet the liberal party for the 


_ers, and hints for the better advancement of the 


religious characters, 





sake of cultivating a spirit of Christian forbear- 
ance unitéd with the minority, every other year, | 
in electing a preacher nominated by them.’ | 
But afterwards, when by zealous efforts in mul- 
tiplying religious societies and celling their | 
numbers together, the power passed into the | 
hands of the Orthodox, instead of imitating the 
courtesy and liberality that had been shown 
them, they adopted the illiberal and unworthy 
policy of depriving the then minority of the 
convention the privilege of electing in turn, or 
even at all, a preacher of their own views. And 
though this course was in the face and with mark- 
ed disapprobation of the religious public, it was | 
pursued, year after year; and the last convention | 
was the first for nine years, that a liberal can- 
didate has been suffered by the Orthodox. 
In truth, this exclusive spirit early manifested 
itself. It ruled in the convention with its stern 
and arbitrary power from the period of the great 
Trinitarian controversy in 1815, selecting for 
the most part its preachers, prescribing and set- 
tling its own questions, and—excepting on one 
memorable occasion, in 1823, when it tried in 
vain to fasten upon the whole body its own nar- 
row definition of a ‘Christian chureh, with 
which it might be lawful to held communion as 
such ’—a definition from which some of the el- 
der and wiser among themselves saw fit to dis- 
sent—excepting this, I say, acting very much 
after its own pleasure. 
Such to a large extent has been the spirit that 
has long prevailed. Whether the election of a 
liberal preacher at the last meeting will prove 
the beginning of better things, time alone will 
show. ‘The writer in the Recorder seems, at 
least, to attach to this event no slight impor- 
tance. For as if some apology were needed for 
his Orthodox friend for permitting such a re- 
proach upon the body he says, * This election 
will make not a little talk both in the state and 
out of it, and may possibly lead to some altera- 
tions of policy.’ For ourselves we cannot re- 
gard itas of quite so much consequence as does 
this gentleman. But if it will only lead to a 
kinder spirit, and increase a charity among min- 
isters which they are called to recommend to 
their people, we shall remember it with sat- 
isfaction ; and as did those Christians of Anti- 
och, relieved by the liberal minded apostles of a 
yoke they found heavy to bear, we shall ‘rejoice 
in the consolation.’ A Unrrartan, 

who voted for Mr Field. 


We had intended some remarks on the mis- 
statements of the Recorder in relation to the 
Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Soci- 
ety. These we defer to another opportunity. 





The following account of the meeting of the 
Boston Sunday School Society was kindly fur- 
nished in season for the Register of last week. 
We regret that it was mislaid, and thus did not 
appear among the accounts of the meetings of 
the other benevolent Associations in the city, 


- FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY: ° 

The Anniversary meeting of this Society 
was held in the Rev. Dr Channing’s church, on 
Wednesday evening 25th inst, at which a large 
audience was present, and much interest was 
manifested. Rev. Dr Tuckerman, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, in thechair. The meeting 
was opened with a very appropriate prayer by 
Rev Mr Kilton and a hymn was sung by the 
juvenile choir of the Warren Street Chapel, 
(Rev. Mr Barnard’s) with much effect. The 
report of the Corresponding Secretary, Dr Fran- 








as pearly to defray its own expenses: It might 





goed among men, and thus honoring his profes- 








cis H, Gray, was then read, 
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The report contained extracts from letters of 
some foreign Societies and also from those of 
correspondents in various parts of the United 
States, showing that much was to be hoped 
from Sunday school instruction, and that the 
schools generally were in a highly prosperous- 
condition. » Several extracts from the corres- 
pondence of the Society containing remarks upon 
the advantages of stated meetings of the teach- 


a 


cause of Sunday school instruction were read. 

After the reading of the Report, the Rev. 
Mr Farley of Providence rose and moved the 
acceptance of it. He spoke of the great ad- 
vantages denied from these institutions, and 
dwelt particularly upon the friendships originat- 
ing in Sunday schools as being different from 
ordinary friendships, inasmuch as they were foun- 
ded on deeper principles and associated with 
interests which were as permanent as the soul 
itself. 

The report was then accepted. 

Mr Stebbins of Cambridge then rose and of- 
fered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the difliculties and diseourage- 
ments of Sabbath school Teachers are not insurmoun- 
table or disheartening. 

Mr Stebbins spoke at some length on the 
difficulties with which the religious education 
of youth was attended ; among which was that 
of adapting instruction to the capacity of the 
child’s mind, but which wonld be overcome by 
a course of patient study on the part of the 
teacher to ascertain its capacity. The teacher 
must strive himself to be that which he is aim- 
ing to make his pupil,and in this way his efforts 
would be more successful than they could pos- 
sibly be without the example in this way set 
before the child. A great difficulty experien- 
ced by the teacher is the want of power to per- 
ceive the immediate fruits of his labors. This 
Mr Stebbins remarked was more than must be 
expected. ‘The seed does not produce the tree 
the moment it is planted, and the education of 
the young is seed sown in the mind to bear 
snuch fruit in riper years. 

Mr Dixwell spoke of the edvantages of Sun- 
day schools to the teachers themselves. Their 
employment is calculated to awaken in them 
more lively perceptions and a deeper interest in 
moral and religious truth. His remarks were 
concluded by offering the following resolution. 


Resolved, That we consider the influence of the 
Sunday school to be of inestimable worth to the teach- 
er as well as the pupil, by affording the former the 
means of great efficacy for forming influential and 


Mr Alcott then addressed the meeting. 
The great object, he said, is not so much ty in- 
culcate truths as to develope and call forth the 
faculties of the child. We ought reverently to 
sit down before the mind of the child and gain 
wisdom thereby. Christianity is already there. 
A.new class of evidences would arise from un- 
folding this truth. 

The best modes of education sre not manuals 
and catechisms but simple conversations on the 
life and teaching of Christ. 

Mr Mann presented the following resolution: 


Resolved, That in this country and in this age 
greater blessings will flow form the moral and religious 
education of youth than in any other country or in 
any past age—and greater evils will follow its neg- 
lect. 


The works of past ages, he said, have been 
those of a few individuals: the mass have been 


little better than the domestic animals: having 
each their allotted service and hemmed around 


by a wall as it were of ignorance, their desires 
have been limited and they have easily deen 
governed by brute force. But in this country 
and this age the case is far otherwise: educa- 
tion is-open to all and with us mind must com- 
pete with mind for superiority, while resort to 
mere brute force is wholly impracticable. 

When intellect thus contends with intellect, 
what is to control the actions of men? Nothing 
but a deep sense of moral and religious obliga- 
tions, and these are more effectually, are more 
deeply implanted in the mind in early years in 
our Sunday schools, than in any other way. 
The teacher may reasonably experience great 
joy in forwarding this glorious result. 

After a few remarks from Dr Tuckerman, and 
accepting the invitation of Mr Wright to all 
Sunday schools to visit the Diorama of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and passing a vote of 
thanks therefor, the meeting was closed by 
singing the Doxology, ‘ From all that dwell be- 
low the skies,’ 
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UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Address of Rev. Mr Thompson of Salem, upon 
the Resolution introduced by him in favor of 
sending Missionaries to the West. 


After appropriate introductory remarks, which 
we are obliged to omit, Mr Thompson said: 


They who agree with us in their leading reli- 
gious opinions have learned at length, that the 
spirit of missions enters profoundly into the 
genius of Christianity. They trace its majestic 
workings inall the history of Christ. They see 
that wherever he went he preached, and that 
the greater part of the time of his brief ministry 
was passed in travelling from place to place pro- 
claiming the good tidings which it was his office 
asa Missionary from Heaven, to publish to the 
world; and that this fact stamps one of the most 
striking features upon his character. They re- 
member too that Philip and Peter and Pau! and 
the rest,—the glorious company of the first 
preachers,—followed his example: and they be- 
gin to expect of us a course of proceeding of a 
similar sort, 

This is one reason why I think the resolution 
which I have had the honor to submit to the 
meeting ought to pass: the spirit of the Unita- 
rian Community demands it. Butthere are other 
considerations. 

The interests of this Association require the 
adoption of some such measure as that contem- 
plated in the resolution. The complaint has 
been that the Association seems to be doing 
but little good, that while it may be acting to the 
extent of its means in the great and good cause 
for the advancement of which it was established, 
yet that after all, its visible effect on the state 
of religion amongst us and in the country at 
large has been but small. I shall not stop to 
inquire whether this complaint is well or ill 
founded. I have at present another object be- 
fore me, and that is to show how the complaint 
whether just or not may be effectually suppress- 
ed. To be sustained by the congregations to 
whom it looks for support the Association must 
be able to show them in its Annual Reports,—as 
Tam happy to acknowledge it has done this 
cvening—that it is doing some great good be- 
yond the particular community in which it is es- 
tablished, some good to those who either are not 
Unitarians, or who, if Unitarians, are so situated 
that they cannot enjoy the benefits of Unitarian 
worship. In other words, to satisfy our con- 
gregations, it must contince: them by its acts 


cause we who ought to feel the most interest in 
these things, we whose office it is to see that 


port, for the mentation of its own resource 
to perpetuate ‘ ts own existence, but for the 
actual supply of the religious wants of our breth- 
ren in distant places who are deprived of the 
Christian blessings-so liberally bestowed on us, 
ahd for the advancement, the visibJe extension, 
of the kingdom of Christian Trath, In other 
words still, to satisfy them, it must become 
thoroughly a missionary engine. 

A shall be pardoned if in the spirit of the com- 
plaint to which I have just adverted I ask, What 
has the Association yet done? With the very 
best of officers, able, eloquent, faithful men, 
what, after ull, has it accomplished? I mean 
not to speak slightingly of the results which it 
has brought to pass. I am fully aware of the 
difficulties with which it has had to contend. I 
believe that it has done a great deal when view- 
ed by itself or absolutely, and yet [ cannot help 
feeling, as others do, that it has done very little 
when considered relatively to our ability as a 
denomination, and especially to what has been 
done abd is doing by orther denominations. 
The Calvinistic Congregationalists of this com- 
monwealth raise annually for Home Missions 
besides a vast sum for Foreign Missions, not 
less than twenty thousand dollars, as appears by 
their last annual Report; and the Baptists, a 
much smaller denomination, raise for the same 
purpose from five to eight thousand, And wé, 
who certainty have not less wealth than the lat- 
ter, do not raise more than one third of the 
last named sum; not, I verily believe, because 
we could not obtain more, much more, nay, as 
mueh as we could expend to advantage, but be- 


the gospel is preached to every creature, we to 

whom Providence has given great influence over 

the minds of the philanthropic and benevolent, 

a we do not exert ourselves in this be- 
alf. 

Something must be done in this way, if we 
would sustain the Association. The Auxiliaries 
expect it. Some of them were formed with the 
express understanding that the money which 
they contributed, a part of it at least, would be 
appropriated to the sending into distant parts of 
our country the pure gospel by a living voice ; 
and since little has been done in this way,— 
except during the last year (a most gratifying 
report of whose doings we have just heard)— 
they begin to be reluctant to pay their subscrip- 
tions. ‘* What is the money wanted for?’ they 
ask. Why, to enable the Association to defray 
its expenses, pay its Agent, &c. ‘But what is 
the Agent wanted for?’ To keep the accounts, 
superintend the publication of the Tracts, attend 
to the correspondence, but chiefly to visit the 
old Auxiliaries, stir up a good spirit in them, 
and get up new ones, ‘New ones for what?’ 
To help the Parent Association to meet its ex- 
penses, pay its Agent, &c, Sir, we have been 
treading in this mill long enough. It is time 
for us to go forward, to make an advance, to 
begin to do something commensurate with the 
wealth, the intelligence, the philanthropy, the 
moral power, the Christian principle, of our de- 
nomination. We ought to have at least twen- 
ty missionaries in the West before the year ex- 
pires which begins with this day ; and I cannot | 
doubt that they would be able to form in a sin- 
gle year from the commencement of their labors 
an equal number of good Unitarian Societies. 

The state of religion in the West concurs 


with these considerations in urging the adop- 
tion of the measure contemplated in the resolu- 


tion, The banks of the Mississippi are the 
depot for the emigration of the world. Into 
that immense valley the men of all nations are 
flocking, as if a universal Pentecost were to be 
celebrated. They are pouring in from all quar- 
ters in a ratio of increase that defies com- 
putation. They represent in their _ opinions 
every sect of belief and of unbelief, and in their 
character, it is likely, every grade of spiritual 
life from the lowest to the highest. There 
they are, as to religious institutions, in a perfect 
chaos, They need a formative hand, a hand 
that is skillful to combine materially which have 
been hitherto in a state of separation. They 
want ministers of love and power who can 
breathe into this mighty mass the pure life of 
heaven, who can speak in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and command light to shine out of the 
darkness, They want religious teachers who, 
by the strong attraction of a blameless life, a 
holy conversation, a pure and reasonable doc- 
trine, a warm and earnest eloquence from a per- 
fect faith in the regenerative power of Christian 
truth, may draw together and form into united 
communities those who are at present scattered 
abroad,—connected with no religious society, 
blessed by no religious institutions,—as sheep 
without a shepherd. 
Other denominations are doing their duty in 
regard to them. The Catholics are active, as 
they ought to be, the Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, all are busy. And 
shall we, who think we hold the truth in great- 
er simplicity than any other sect, who are ac- 
customed ta speak of most others as being yet 
under a cloud, who claim to have approached in 
our views nearer to the Chr@tianity of Christ 
than any other portion of the Christian Church, 
shall we look listlessly on, sit under our own 
shade, enjoyiug a lazy and luxurious repose, 
and allow this blessed opportunity of imparting 
to thousands of our fellow-men the light, the 
strength, the comfort, the joy which we conceive 
to be in our views of Christianity, to pass by us 
unimproved, and hear without emotion the strong 
appeals to our sympathy, the loud calls for our 
help, which come, to us by every messenger 
from>the West? It seems to mé that if 
there is a particle of the spirit of Christian be- 
nevolence within us we must all answer NO, 
with a full and decided emphasis. 
In this vast multitude of our fellow-beings 
how many sons of New England parents, bred 








‘comforter, and their guide—i¢ 





up under the good influences of our religious 
institutions, educated here in the Christianity of 
Christ, to whom the prevalent religious dogm#s 
are offensive, are numbered! How many are 
there who have gone out from these parts de- 

cided and earnest Unitarians, to whom the cit- 

cumstance that they were to leave behind ste 
their religious privileges was the occasion ‘ 

their chief sorrow at their departure, who, as the 

Sabbath returns, sigh for the distant church Lpere 
they were brought up in the nurture “S e 
Lord, and Jong for the time to come, more than 
they who wait for the morning, when in their 
own village, just sprung into existence, new- 
created, they may hear the word “of life Ge 
-pensed after the good way of their fathers! 
And besides these, how many young, sharp- 
sighted, enterprising men are there who, having 
as yet no settled views on religious subjects, 
having adopted no name significant of a form of 
belief, but who take no satisfaction in the re- 


ene doctrines which are commonly taught, 








that it is laboring not merely for its own sup- 
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would receive the truth gladly if presented to 
them as their friend, their, counsellor, their, 
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austere and mystical clothing oe saretat F 
its naked and perfect beauty ! , 
Ido not speak on this subject Without 
knowledge of facts to sustain me, I have om 
‘ceived letters, or read the contents of those re 
ceived by my friends, from families in the ca 
ital of Indiana, in several ‘places in Illinois, wf 
even in the new territory of Wisconsin, fron 
respectable, well-educated, cultivated persons 





“persons who when they lived in the Atlantic 


states were ornaments to the societies in whic! 
they respectively moved,—in which they la: 
ment tore than all the other inconvenience: 
and privations attending their new settle- 
ments, the want of good, sensible, practical 
preaching. Some of those letters are ex- 
pressed in language and evince a depth of feel- 
ing on the subject that would extort tears from 
eyes least accustomed to such signs of emotion 
if not money from the most griping hands, 
These persons would do much themselves for 
the support of a regular worship. In the town 
of ‘Tremont, it Mlinois,x—a township which 
a little more than a year ago was an un- 
occupied prairie, and now contains over a hun- 
dred houses, settled mostly by New Englanders 
—I know personaily six or eight families. and 
it is probable there are many more, who ie all 
decided Unitarians,not merely anti-orthodox, but 
sincere, earnest, well instructed, well principled, 
and well doing Unitarians, They want a min- 
ister. This is but an example, I presume, of 
the condition of most of the large towns in that 
state. I mention it because I happen to be ac- 
quainted with the facts. 
Now, let us make the case of these persons 
our own, and do by them as we in their circum- 





- Stances would be done by. Their case isin a 


high sense our own. It is made so not merely 
by the ties of that common nature which we 
have with them, by that. mysterious chain of 
sympathy which runs through all hearts and 
links them together, but by that deep, soul-felt, 
strong-embracing sentiment of brotherhood by 
which in Jesus Christ all christians are made 
one, partakers of each other’s sufferings and tri- 
umphs, bearers of each other’s burdens, and 
helpérs of each other's joy. 

It is not unlikely, that even in this assembly, 
certainly in this Commonwealth, there are many 
fathers whose children have gone out from them 
to live in those remote places; many mothers 
whose hearts by an irresistible impulse turn 
them towards the setting sun at their morning 
and evening devotions; many sisters who 
tremble for the fate of their fire-side and school 
and play companions, lest on leaving their 
homes for these new scenes, they shall forget 
the good ways into which they have been led, 
and having none to show them the truth or ad- 
monish them of their duty with christian faith- 
fulness and love, shall fall into sin. All such, 
I am sure, will respond heartily to the proposi- 
tion contained in the resolution, 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY ee 

of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. ; i 
By the journal of the Assembly extending $ ‘ 
through the week ending on the 28th May, it 4 
appears that some of the subjects of greatest 
general interest were then still pending; namely 
‘the trial of Mr Barnes, on his appeal from the de- ‘ 
cision of the Synod of Philadelphia, and the 


question relating to the Organization of a mis- : 
sionary institution exclusively under the man- 
agement of the Presbytetian Church. 

In regard to the appeal of Mr Barnes the 
preliminary matters were completed in the 
course of the week, with the reading of the re- 
cords of the Synod of Philadelphia, by the de- 
cision of which body he was suspended and 
muzzled; and on Saturday the 28th he com- 








menced His speech in support of his appeal. 
‘tle completed the preliminary points of his 
address, introductory to the main argument on i 
the charges’ when the Assembly adjourned, to } 
meet on the following Monday. 
In regard to Missionary efforts, it was said in .. ‘ 
a report of acommittee on that subject the pre- 3 t 
ceding year, that it was due from the Presbyte- G 
rian Church ‘to her glorified Head’ more fully a 
to comply with his command to evangelize the fr 
world, in her ‘distinctive character as a Church.’ “ 
In the application of this principte, it is proposed ; 
to transfer the supervision of the Western For- - 
eign Missionary Society (which we suppose to th 
be a voluntary association) to the General As- in 
sembly ; it being now connected as we under- a 
stand the matter, with the American Board of ia 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Dr Skin- “on 
ner proposed, since a majority of this Board, thd 
which has always been connected with the Pres- 
byterian church, are Presbyterians, and it is ae 
desirable that there should be no collision—the all 
following resolution : Ad 
Resolved, that it is inexpedient that the Assembly ill 
-should organize a separate Foreign Missionary insti- "a 
tution. wh 
Dr Miller did not admit the danger of collision, Wwe 
or of sectarian principles. He repudiated them. anc 
But, he added, ‘if by sectarian principle thege M 
brethren meant the denominational principle (and has 


he supposed that th 


at was what they did Pic ha 
then he was not ab] 


e to see the validity of thei 


; deé 

The peniel was carried on with great énimation tai 
on Thursday and Friday ; at the aieee of which wil 
the question was taken on the question of post- nee 
poning the Report of the majority of the com- ine 
mittee, and taking up that of Dr Skinner, whicl wha 
declares. the inexpediency of separate organi- ene 
zation. For postponement 133, against post pers 
ponement 134. So the question recurs on th pom 


adoption of the Report recommending a Mis I 
sionary Board of the Presbyterian Church. 


and 
The choice of stated Clerk threatened ti par’ 
prove a test of the strength of parties in the you 
Assembly, but the two opposing candidates ined 
were withdrawn, and Mr M’Dowell was chosen hese 
by acclamation.’ Sea exter 
The orthodox candidates to fill vacancies 19 on 
igsions were chosen by a vote of souid 
the Board of Mission Beit nf 
140 to 125, which is proclaimed as a victory ... 
yterian, though the Editor states that the g 
the Presbyterian, +a — 
‘more obnoxious men could not have been se be 
lected’ than those of the nomination list oppos- | te re 
ed to the orthodox. He adds—‘May the ene- Sta 
mies of the trugh always be thus defeated © = Diem 
nfs pe 


their unholy machinations.” 
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Dr. Wilson in consequence of urgent solici- 
tations, it appears from his statement, withdrew 
his appeal from: the decision of Cincinnati in 
the case of Dr. Beecher, though he said he was 
not satisfied with Dr. Beecher’s Book of expla- 
nations. © He expressed respect however, for 
«hat aged brother, whom he loved, while he 
hated his theology,’ and ‘was ready to prose- 
cute his appeal and could make outa clear 





case,’ 


THE GENTLEMEN’S EVENING JOURNAL. 

This is the title of a daily paper intended to 
be published in July by S. Colman. The first 
number dated July Ist is printed, and, according 
to the inscription prefixed, it is to be ‘ devoted 
especially to politics, public economy, statistics 


and news.’ 





THE MONITOR. 
A Family Newspaper. Concord, N. Ii. 

A new series of this valuable paper has com- 
menced, and it is to be published every Friday 
instead of twice a month. Rev. Mr Thomas the 
late Editor, has transferred the editorial trust to 
Mr A. Dumont Jones, who is both Editor and Pro- 
prietor, and who says that he ‘comes to the 
work with a heart devoted to the great interests 
which the « Monitor’ has sustained hitherto with 
an ability which it will be his pride to emulate,’ 


CHARITY FOR THE BENEFIT OF SEAMEN. 

We have received for publication ‘ An Appeal 
on behalf of Seamen and Watermen in Canada’ 
by Rev. T. Osgood, whose object it is to procure 
means for erecting a FREE PLACE OF WORSHIP 
in Montreal. Ilis appeal is accompanied with 
testimonials of approbation from respectable 
clergymen. 


Mr Peirce, No. 9 Cornhill, will receive donations 
for this object; also, Dr. Fay of Charlestown, like- 
wise the Rev. Mr Edson of Lowell. 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 
This society was formed by young men eight 
or nine years since, in the vestry of Rev, Mr 
Barrett’s Church, and it is believed to be the 
first society formed by young men for benevo- 
-lent and religious puposes inthis city. The 
object of the society is to procure and occasion- 
ally to publish valuable religious books and 
tracts for distribution; and the society and its 
purposes have become so extensively known, 
that demands are made upon it from the remote 
parts of our country, beyond its power to an- 


swer. We make these remarks at this time in 


particular, because a public discourse (as may | 


be seen by a notice in another column,) is to 
be delivered before the society, and others who 
may be pleased to give their attendance,—by 
Rev. Mr Lothrop, temorrow evening. Asa 
collection is to be taken for aiding the laudable 
object of the society, namely, the dissemination 
of Christian truth, it is to be hoped that the 
cause in which it is engagea wir wor ve" pread- 
ed in vain. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

There are many things in the existing state 
of our country of solemn and momentous import, 
to which we hope to see the attention of all the 
editors of our secular papers—who have any 
weight in the community from their moral and 
intellectual characters—directed. We have but 
little time to give to the study of the policy and 
political relations of our government, but we are 
strongly impressed by the historical details and 
illustrations, and by some of the prophetic warn- 
ings contained in Mr Adams’s recent speech on 
the resolution for relieving the sufferers from 
the depredations of the Indians, in Alabama and 
Georgia. It is among the highest specimens of 
deliberative eloquence of any age. It comes 
from a memory filled with materials for a great 
We say nothing of his 
pungent remarks upon the successful experiment 
for stifling debate, in the popular branches of 
the government, an act which is in itself, a fearful 
infringement on freedom, upon a subject too, 
which is pregnant with consequences affecting 
constitutional rights and the rights of man. We 
say nothing of his observations on the refusal of 
the Honse to call for information from the Fx- 
ecutive upon the great subjects on which not 
only our legislators but the people are interest- 
ed td know all that can be told; a call says Mr 
Adams which has heretofore been ‘ considered 
ag among the rights of the members of the house, 
which it was scarcely deemed decent to resist.’ 
We say nothing of his exposition of the causes 
and consequénces of the war between Texas and 
Mexico, in whith a large portion of our country 
has, jn a manner, made itself a party; of this we 
avg spoken in our humble way already. But we 
ne ourselves to a subjeet which has long 
dofply affected the hearts of our moral, religious, 
\uinking, and reflecting citizens,—namely the 
war with the Indian tribes, which has made it 
necessary to make appropriations, how large they 
may be in the end, no one can_tell—for those 
who may be stripped of their means of subsist 
ence and driven from their homes by an exas- 
perated enemy. We here quote entire Mr Ad. 
ams’s concluding remarks relating to this subject: 


I shall vote for this application of moy 
taxation upon my constituents, to feed 
und starving fugitives from Indian des 
revenge. How deeply searching in the coffers of 
your Treasury this operation will ultimately be, no 
‘man can at this time foretell, The expenditure author- 
ized by this resolution may be not in itself very con- 
siderable ; but in its progress it has already stretched 
: “ A iabame to Georgia—how much further it may 
7 ns, wit be seen hereafter, I turn my eyes away 
’ m the prospect of it now; but am prepared to meet 

‘© emergency, if it should come, with all the re- 


mind to work upon, 
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nies, levied by 
the suffering 
peration and 
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weapons. ~ » sir, Geo by tramphing u 
the bith pf our national Saat aue the raion tribe 
-and by eubjecting them to her State laws, first set 
the example of that poliey which is now in the pro- 

cess of consummation by this Indian war. —In setti 


the Government of the nation; she nullified P in 
laws+ she set at nought your Executive and judicial 
guardians of the common Constitution of the land. 
To what extent she carried this policy, the dungeons 
of her prisons and the records of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the United States can tell. To those prisons 
«he committed inoffensive, innocent, pious ministers 
of the Gospel of truth, for carrying the light, the 
comforts, and the consolations of that Gospel to the 
hearts and minds of these unhappy-Indians. A sol- 
emn decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States pronounced that acta violation of your treaties 
and of your laws.—Georgia defied that decision : your 
Executive Government never carried it into execu- 
tion : the imprisoned missionaries of the Gospel were 
compelled to purchase their ransom from perpetual 
captivity by sacrificing their rights as freemen to the 
meckness of their principles as Christians; and you 
have sanctioned all these outrages upon justice, law, 
and humanity, by succumbing to the power and the 





policy af Georgia, by accommodating your legislation 
to her arbitrary will; by tearing to tatters your old 
treaties with the Indians, and by constraining them, 
under peine forte et dure, ta the mockery of signing 
other treaties with you, which, at the first moment 
when it shall suit your purpose, you will again tear 
to tatters and scatter to the four winds of Heaven, till 
the Indian race shall be extinct upon this continent, 


antiquaries and historical societies what the reé man 
of the forest was. 
This, sir, is the remote and primitive cause of the 


and sustaining that of rr 

system of policy was i 
Administration of you: 

directly the reverse of 

pursued by all the preceding Adn 
Government under the ¢ 
system consisted in the most anxsor 
efforts to civilize the Indians; to attach 
soil upon which they lived ; to enlighten 
to soften and humdnize ir} ‘ 
nency their habitation: 

wandering and precari 

the tillage of the grou..., w ce cuinvation of corn 
and cotton; to the comforts of the fire-side; to the 
delights of home. This was the system of Washing- 
ton and of Jefferson, steadily puisued by all their 
successors, and to which all your treaties and all your 
laws of intercourse with the Indian tribes were ac- 
commodated. ‘The whole system is now broken Up; 
and instead of it you have adopted that of expelling 
by foree or by compact, all the Indian tribes from 
their own territories and dwellings, to a region be- 
yond the Mississippi, beyond the Missouri, beyond 
the Arkansas, bordering upon Mexico; and there 
you have deluded them with the hope that they will 
find a permanent abode—a final resting-place from 
your never-ending rapacity and persecution. There 
you have undertaken to lead the willing and to drive 
the reluctant, by fraud or by force; by treaty, or by 
the sword and the rifle ; all the remnants of the Semi- 
noles, of the Creeks, Cherokees, of the Choctaws, and 
of how many other tribes I cannot now stop to enu- 
merate. In the process of this violent and heartless 
operation, you have met with all the resistance 
which men in so helpless a condition as that of the 
Indian tribes could make. Of the immediate causes of 
the war we are not yet fully informed ; but I fear you 
will find them, like the remoter causes, all attributable 
to yourselves. It isin the last agonies of a people, 
forcibly torn and driven from the soil which.they had 
inherited from their fathers, and which your own 
example, and exhortations, and instructions, and treat- 
ies, had rivetted more closely to their hearts; it is in 
the last convulsive struggles of their despair, that this 
war has originated ; and if it brings with 1t some por- 
tion of the retributive justice of Heaven upon our own 
People, it is our melancholy duty to mitigate, as far 
as the public resources of the National Treasury will 
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‘reader can hardly discredit. ~ : 





permit, the distresses of the innocent of our kindred 
and blood, suffering under the necessary consequen- 
ces of our own wrong. I shall vote for the resolution. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
seed deh tee i rating Christian 
Truth. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 

Alfred is a well conducted and affecting story of 
an orphan boy left to the care of a sister a tew years 
older than himself ; of his downward course; of his 
penitence and reformation. In all this the great 
moral is not overlooked, that ‘ repentance is not inno- 
cence.’ 

The Better Part is a picture of contrast between 
the female head of a family, who by her heartless- 
ness, servility to fashion, extravagance and devotion 
to public amusements, brought misery upon her 
husband and children,—and her sister resigned to a 
humble condition, whom she attended in the closing 
hour of life, and whom she involuntarily acknowl- 
edged had chosen that Better Part which will never 
be taken away. The volume isa very interesting 
and useful addition to the series, 


Dialogue Stories for Children. 
William Peirce. 





Boston > 
A good gook adapted to young children, and teach- 
ing in a pleasing manner a variety of good lessons. 


The Little Writer &c. 


Dowe. 


Boston: Joseph 


This is an original collection of letters intended to 
encourage young children in the practice of Jetter 
writing and to assist them‘ in acquiring an easy and 
familiar epistolary style,’ by simple examples. 


The Baptized Child. By Nehemiah Adams, 
Pastor of Essex Street Church. Boston: 
William Peirce. 


The partof this volume which is devoted to the 
consideration of the benefits of infant baptism on the 
parents who present their children, and, reciprocally, 
upon the children, if the parents perform their duty 
as impliedin the various circumstances of this sol- 
emn rite, coniains many excellent remarks and re- 
flections. 

The title, were it not for destroying its novelty, 
would stand better thus—Infant Baptism. It would 
then answer to the comprehensive plan adopted by 
the author, though it would not perhaps excite the, 
same curiosity. 

We have not examined the parts of the volume 
which contain the arguments for infant baptism, and 
the answers to the objections made against its valid- 
ity, with sufficient care to speak of the merits of the 
author in this respect. The proofs in favor of it from 
the early Christian Fathers, of which Mr Adams gives 
a sketch, have always been a satisfactory source of 
proof to our minds, on a subject of this kind. 


The Rev. Mr Lorraine’s Faith examined and 
changed. By. the author of ‘The Sunday 
School Teacher’s Funeral.’ Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 


This is a narration beautiful for its simplicity and 
pathos, and might well pass fora veritable history 
of revolutions of opinion and feelings in one and the 
same person. Th@ accidental circumstances in the 
narrative, subsidiary to the main design, are inter- 
woven in a manner so seemingly inartificial as to 
give the whole that.appearance of reality, which the 


Biography of Rev. Elhanan Winchester. By 





Sources ot the Treasury. 
fen sir, I shail not vote for this relief to the suf- 
the 1g inhabitants of Alabama, and of G a, upon 
(Mr Lows. 0% twhich the gentleman from Alabama, 
ead De the gentleman from Sonth Carolina, 
tle reason £,.),h@¥e been disposed to place it. Lit- 
oem the inhabitants of Georgia and of Al- 
States hee, been nat te Government of the United 
the or ne , 
etn from Tndian hostilities ; pgery ay sora the 
‘se. | The People of Alabama and Georgix are 


Edwin Martin Stone. Boston: H. B. Brewster. 


We perceive the same fidelity to historical trathin 
this biographical work, that we have had occasion to 
rewark before in a production of humbler character 
by the same author. The materials for the work 
have, it seems, not been collected without Gifficulty : 
but Mr Stone has furnished his readers. with tar inote 
ample means of becoming acquainted with the char- | 
acter, change of opinions and-public serviees of Win- 





ROW sufferi : 
ing the recoil of. their own unlawful 


this example, she bade defiance to the Satherity of 


and it shall become a problem beyond the solution of 


present Indian war: your own injustice, sanctioning 


Ne. 1V. of 


Winchester is one, among the distinguished men 
that our country has produced who deserves to be 
commemorated, From his inence among the ear- 
liest teachers of the’ doctring of final restoration, he 
may be regarded as the fou ofthe Restorationists; 
and he appears to have been alike distinguished for 
piety, candor and zeal. | 





ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Ornvtnation. On Wednesday Ist inst. Rev. 
William H. Kinsley, was ordained Pastor of the In- 
dependent Congregational Society in Ipswich. In- 
troductory prayer, by Rev. Mr Robbins of Lynn. 
Sermon, by Rev. Mr Brownson ef Canton. Ordaining 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr _ Bartlett of Marblehead. 
Charge, by Rev. Mr Thayer of Beverly. Right 
Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr Thompson of Sa- 
lem. Address to t eople, by Rev. Mr Sewall of 
Danvers. Concluding prayer, by Rev. Mr Waite of 
Gloucester. 


Tue First ConGreGatrionan Cuvurcu, East 
Boston, was organized, Ma 
Codman, of Dorchester, was Gar of the Coun- 
cil, and Rev. Mr Rogers, of the Franklin Street 
Church, Scribe. Introductory prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Fairchild, The Modérator received the profession of 
faith, and declared the organization of the church. 
Rev. N. Adams expressed the Fellowship of the 
churches. Rev. Mr Winslow addressed the church. 
Rev. Mr Blagden offered the couctuding prayer.— 
Recorder. 


We understand that-Mr William Gray Swett has 
received and accepted an invitation to become the 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church in Lex- 


rion. 
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om the Salem Gazette.] 


ANSTISS PICKMAN. 
ldom closes over one of more varied 
orth than was exhibited in the char- 
gli cue lue Mrs Anstiss Pickman. Born and 
educated. in the midst of affluence, and enjoying this 
doubtful blessing all life long, she never found in it 
any cause or excuse for unworthy self-indulgence or 
coldness of heart. She seemed, on the contary, to 
view it asa Trust, for which she held herself respon- 
sible, und to be used not merely for herself and fam- 
ily and those who were immediately dependant upon 
her, but for alt who could be benefitted by it, in a 
large circle of active benevolence. Indeed, she felt 
sincere delightin that part of her stewardship, which 
made her the minister of good to others. Her char- 
ities were very numerous, and not merely unosten- 
tatiously, but as far as possible, secretly dispensed. 
They did not consist, moreover, of a cold and indis- 
criminate gift of alms, bet she took unwearied pains; 
to find out those who were most deserving of her 
bounty, and her judgement and discrimination were 
as eminently manifested in the choice of means, as 
in the choice of objects. Many a sufferer has found 
relief, at her hands, come to them unexpectedly, 
and at the very hour when it was most needed, and 
in the way in which it was most useful, without 
ever knowing the source whence it proceeded. Her 
interest in the sick, whether personally known to 
her or not, was very remarkable ; and she was never 
better pleased than in being employed in timely and 
delicate attentions in their Behalt. She was not am- 
bitious of taking a prominent partin the numerous 
charitable associations, which are so greatly multi- 
plied at the present day; but in acts of real kindness 
and essential benefit, unrecorded save in the heart 
of the sufferers, and in the records of heaven, she 
was constant to the last. Eveninthe midst of the 
vicissitudes of a protracted and very painful sickness, 
she frequently forgot her own sufferings, in consult- 
ing for the happiness of others. 

She took an affectionate interest in all with whom 
she was associated, and was keenly alive to the 
claims and feelings of those who were bound to her 
in the intimate relations of life. It was her habitual 
practice to conceal, as far as possible, her own-~pri- 
vate griefs, that she might, by this gracious act of 


others "And it''s the entire conviction of all who are 


cy) 
best qualified to judge, thatthey have never known 
one who was more attentive and truly observantas a 
daughter; more uniformly kind as a sister; more 
assiduous, tender and devoted as a wife ; more affec- 
tionate and exemplary as a mother; more constant, 
true and considerate as a friend. 

Her faith, as a christian, was rational, clear, set- 
tled, enduring. Both from conviction end feeling 
she was, during a long continuance of years, a devout 
observer of the distinctive Rites of Christianity; ex- 
emplary in attendance upon all its public services ; 
and took a deep interest in every thing pertaining 
to the Religious Society with which she was con- 
nected. Yet her devotion to God in Christ, was rath- 
er manifested in the fidelity, loveliness, serenity and 
beneficence of her daily walk, than in outright pro- 
fessions, or in any preciseness or peculiarity of de- 
portment. It was brightly manifested, too, in the 
composure, patience, established peace of spirit, and 
resignation to the Divine will, which sustained her 
during the long periad of her last sickness. Her 
religion,in a word, ‘ took root downward in humility, 
and brought forth fruit upward in the substantial 
graces of a christian.’ . 

We feel that we may, now, speak without re- 
serve of these things, since our beloved and honored 
friend has gone beyond the reach of our feeble eulo- 
gium ; and they were, moreover, dbvious to all who 
knew her. We may say, too, that inall the common 
relations of society, her loss, even to those not imme- 
diately connected with her, seems to be irreparable. 
What then must it be to those bound to her, by the 
nearest ties, in the more retired scenes of family and 
home? But we may notenter here. The sanctuary 
of private grief should be held sacred. We feel, too, 
the utter powerlessness of human sympathy to afford 
alleviation ; and can only commend this deeply strick- 
en family, as we do, in christian love and trust, to 
Him who has appointed to them this sad trial; and 
to the sure consolations of that blessed Master, who 
came to give rest tothe heavy-laden, and to heal the 
broken in heart. 


, 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 


NATHANIEL B. INGERSOLL. 

Died in Brookline, 31st ult. of consumption, Mr 
Nathaniel Babcock Ingersoll, 22. 

Mr Ingersoll was graduated at Harvard Universi- 
ty, in the class of 1834. 

His character, as developed by his college life, 
was one of high excellence, and will always live in 
the hearts of his many friends. Seldom, in one so 
young do we find a mind so well-balanced. A re- 
markably cool and delicate perception of the true 
and good was one of its distinguishing traits. To no 
one could you turn for counsel with more confidence 
in the justice of his sentiments. Uncommon firmness 


classmates. To these high qualities were joined 
manners so gentle and unobtrusive as to excite none 
but the kindest feelings. 

Industry and perseverance marked him, both in 
honorable exertions for his support, and in the care- 
ful performance of his collegiate duties, He had at- 
tained a high stand as a scholar, and his prospect of 
honorable usefulness was fair; but his last year in 
college was clouded by a complaint of the eye, which 
separated him from the pursuits that he loved and 
threw a painful uncertainty around his future course. 
This affliction, so: severe. to a young man of an en- 
terprising spirit and studious habits, he bore with re- 
markable equanimity. His misfortune excited much 
sympathy, and the exertions of friendship, it is hoped, 
alleviated his dreary condition. 

| Within a yoar he had been able to fulfil the duties 
of a teacher with much success, and he was begin- 
ming to hope for a life of usefulness, when disease 
fell upon him. He bore its protracted pains with 
Christian firmness, and, though cut off in a green 
youth, was, we believe, ripe for the harvest of 
‘Heaven. 
The first of our band of brothers who has left the 
way of life, his death strikes painfully on our hearts. 
‘May it inspire us with serious thoughts, and lead us 
to be like him in the path of duty, and prepared for 








chester, than could be derived from any other source. 








in action gave his character much weight among his 
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. MRS. SARAH C. SMITH. —  - 
We have rarely been called upon to record the 
‘decease of a more truly excellent and virtuous woman 
than the subject of the above notice. As-a wile, she 
was faithful and affectionate ; as a mother, kind and 
watclhful—seeking even to train her children to vir- 
tue and usefulness ;—while her affabilily and uniform 
cheerfulness gained her the love of a large circle of 
. acquaintance. She died as.she lived—confiding in 
an All-wise Creator, who orders every thing for the 
good of his children: let not then her afflicted friends 
mourn, as those without hope ; but comfort them- 
selves with the assurance that she has entered a 
world where virtue shall in no wise lose its reward. 


a 
CONGRESS. 








In the Senate on Monday, 80th May. The bill for 
regulating the public deposites was under discussion. 

In the House of Representatives an ineffectual at- 
tempt was made to obtain a decision on the resolu- 
tion fixing a time for the close of the session. The 
remainder of the day was spent in discussion of rules 
of order. 


In Senate on Tuesday 3Ist, a bill to establish the 
first Monday of November in every year for the 
meeting of Congress, was ordered to be engrossed, 
yeas 27, 

The deposite bill was taken up, on which Mr 
Webster spoke at length. The bill was then, on mo- 
tion of Mr Calhoun, referred to a select coinmittee of 
nine Senytors, viz. Messrs Wright, Calhoun, Web- 
ster, King of Ala., Buchanan, Shepley, Leigh, Hen- 
dricks, Ewing of Ohio. 

Inthe House of Representatives the Post Office 
bill was taken up and the House decided not to make 
the proposed alteration in the rates of postage. 


On Wedaesday Ist June, no business of public in- 
terest was definitely acted upon in either branch. 


In Senate on Thursday 2d, the bill to prevent the 
circulation of incendiary publications by mail to any 
state, territory or district, in which the circulation of 
such publications is prohibited by law, was taken up. 
Mr Grundy’s amendment, making Deputy Postmas- 
ters whd shall offend against the law, liable to be 
punished by removal from office, was agreed to. An 
amendment proposed by Mr Calhoun, to prevent the 
prohibited papers, which have been brought into a 
state from being withdrawn by those who sent them, 
was lost—yeas 15, nays 15. The bill passed to be 
engrossed by yeas and nays, viz. yeas 18, nays 18, 
the Vice President giving the casting vote in the 
affirmative. 


Yeas— Messrs Black, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Cuthbert, Goldsborough, Grundy, King of Ala., 
King of Geo., Moore, Nicholas, Preston, Rives, 
Robinson, Tallmadge, Walker, White, Wright—18. 

Nays—Messrs Benton, Clay, Davis, Ewing of Il., 
Ewing of Ohio, Hendricks, Hubbard, Kent, Morri- 
son, Niles, Prentiss, Ruggles, Shepley, Southard, 
Swift, Tomlinson, Wall, Webster—18. 


In the House of Representatives the Post -Office 
bill was read a third time, and after some discussion, 
passed without a division. 


In Senate on Friday 34, Mr Wright, from the se- 
lect committee raised on the subject, reported a bill 
concerning the surplus public money, substantially 
embracing the principle of the amendment previous- 
ly proposed by Mr Webster. 

In the House of Representatives, besides other 

iness, itl was finall hevin vious} 
Peet cha WaMWe) OF a DOT Akl cr futetest to the 
people of Missouri. It extends the boundary of that 
State westward to the Missouri river, adding to the 
existing territorial limits of the State perhaps a mil- 
lion, or a million and a half of acres. 

The Bill from the Senate to make the annual ses- 
sions of Congress hereafter commence on the first 
Monday of November (instead of December) in every 
year, and to make the first session of every Congress 
terrainate on the second Monday in May, was taken 
up, and, by the aid of the previous question, finally 
passed. 


In the Senate on Saturday, Mr Wright offered two 
resolutions, which were agreed to, calling on the Sec- 
retary and Treasury for information of the amount 
of public money in the Treasury subject to draft, and 
also the receipts in April from Customs and Lands. 
Also the rates of domestic exchange charged by the 
Deposite Banks, compared with the rates which were 
charged between the same point by the Bank of the 
U. States at different periods. 

The joint resolutions to authorize the committee of 
the library to purchase the library of the late Count 
Botourlin at Florence, coming up for final passage, it 
was hegatived, ayes 16, noes 12, but on motion of Mr 
Clay, the vote was subsequently reconsidered, and 
the bill stands over. 


In the House of Representatives, Mr Jarvis, from 
the Committee of Natal Affairs, reported the bill from 
the Senate for paying the passage of Lafayette to the 
U. States in 1824, andreccommended that it do not 
pass. It was laid on the table. 

Mr Adams by consent of the Committee of Confer- 
ence, reported, as had been done in the Senate, the 
amendment to the bill to carry into effect the Conven- 
tion with Spain, and the House concurred therein and 
the bill was passed. 
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DOMESTIC. 


Indian Wars.—Accounts from the Creeks, bring 
rumors of massacres, which are likely to be much 
exaggerated.—That the whole frontier, however, is 
in a state of the greatest alarm, and justly so, there is 


no doubt. 


Goy. Clay of Alabama, had ordered out several reg- 
jments of militia, and was at the latest dates at Mont- 
gomery, hear the Creek country on the West. 


The savages are now in the immediate vicinity of 
Mandarin, on the east side of the river, and near the 
road that leads from Jacksonville to St Augustine. 
George S. Motte, who had arrived but the Sunday 
previous from New York, where he has a mother and 
sister, Was killed and scalped on Thursday last, at 
his setlement about 2 1-2 miles from the Mandarin ; 
his house and store burnt. All the settlers in the 
vicinity of Mandarin are leaving their places, where 
they had previously thought themselves secure. 
Mr Hickman, who has a large plantation on the west 
side of the river, about ten miles from Jacksonville, 
becoming alarmed at the approach of the Indians, had 
sent his negroes to Jacksonville, and abandoned his 
place.— Charleston Courier. 


Tallahassee, May 19, 1836. 
‘ We are all under arms here, daily expecting an 
“attack from the Indians ;—our town has been a con- 
stant scene of alarm and excitement for the last six 
weeks. 


Yesterday again,no mail from New Orleans, in con- 
sequence of continued danger and alarm, on the Al- 
a frontier. Seven Mails are now 
due from st rleans, besides those previously cap- 
tured or des — by the hostile Indians.—Vat. In- 
telligencer. 4th. 


Connecticut.—The Le of Connecticut has 
rejected a bill for prohibiting the circulation of bank 
notes of less denomination than five dollars, by a vote 


of 66 to 106.—They have also, after discussion, 
ment, by a 
jjourned on 





rejected a bill to abolish capital pu 
vote of 94 to 124.—The Legislature ad, 
‘Saturday. ; \ 
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[From the New Orleans Bullctin.] 
. Texas. The following are copies of letters from 
Gen. Houston’s Camp. : 

Head Quarters Army, San Jacinto River, April 26. 
All the ou their march from the East, will 
report at Head Quarters as early as. le, march- 
ing by way of Harrisburg for theg) ntt—but all 
turn out.—The enemy have been ly defeated, 
and are retreating precipitately tor the purpose of 
concentrating. One | push now will drive them 
entirely out of the country, and secure Liberty, In- 
dependence, and Peace to Texas. Let all turn out. 
Our standard is a victorious one, and waves beauti- 
fully under the smiles of a beneficent Providence. 

THOS. J. RUSK, Secretary at War. 


Copy of a letter from General Houston. 
San Jacinto, 26th April, 1836. 

Tell our friends all the news, and that we have 
beaten the enemy, killed 630, and taken 570 prison- 
ers.—Generals Santa Ana Cos are taken, and 
three Generals slain ; vast amount of property taken, 
and about 1500 stand of arms, many swords, and one 
nine pound brass‘cannon. Tell them to come on, and 
let the people plant corn. SAMUEL HOUSTON, 
: ‘ Commander-in- Chief. 
General Houston,—From New Orleans papers 
May 23d it appears that Gen. Saml. Houston has ar- 
rived there from the necessity of obtaining medical 
advice, in consequence of adangerous wound receiv- 
ed in the battle of April 21. He confirms every 
thing material relating to his victory. The Texian 
forces are left under the command of Mr Rusk the 
Secretary of War. The Mexicans are retreating be- 
yond the boundaries of Texas; Santa Ana has ac- 
knowledged the independence of Texas, and remains 
as a hestage, till the treaty shall be guaranteed by 
the Mexiéan authorities, 
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Reniciovs Services at daycrum Hairi.— 
Rev. Mr Brownson will preach at the Lyceum Hall, 
No. 89 Hanover St. on Sunday [tomorrow] at the 
usual hours of worship. Also a lecture in the eve- 
ning, at the same place. 


~ 





BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 


The Depository of the Book and Pamphlet Society 
is now open toall, who may be in want of Unitarian 
Books and ‘Tracts for distribution; and the Directors 
would inform such persons that ftiey will be supplied 
gratis, on application to the Treasarer, Mr C. Bowen, 
at 141 Washington street, up~ stairs.—Besides the 
monthly tracts issued by the Unitarian Association, 
the Depository is supplied with various other treatises 
in defence of Liberal Christianity; and friends at a 
distance who write for tiem will be promptly sup- 
plied. tf m 28 
The address before the above Society by the Rev. 
Mr Lothrop, will be delivered toworrow evening 
the 12th of June, in the Federal St. Church. 








MARRIAGES. 








Rev. Mr Lothrop, Mr: Ephraim. Farnsworth to 


Russel], Esq. 

In Dorchester, on Thursday evening, by Rev. Mr 
Clinch, Dr Howard Sargent to Miss Charlotte Cun- 
ningham, 

In Hingham, by Rev. Charles Brooks, Mr George 
Eaton, of Springfield, Mass. to Ann T. daughter of 
the late James Moorksla, Esq. 











DEATHS. 





In Salem, on Tuesday the 7th inst. Rev. John 
Prince, D. D. in the 86th year of his age. 

In Salem, Ist inst. Mrs Anutiss, wife of Hon. Benj. 
Pickman, 67. 

In Weymouth, Mrs Emily Newcomb, wile of 
Mr Francis Newcomb, formerly of this city, 24. 

At Cheraw, S. C. at the residence of his brother, 
Wm. H. Robbins, Esq. whither he had gone in the 
hope of recruiting his failing health, Chandler Rob- 
bins, M. D. of this city. 

A skilful and attentive Physician—an active Phil- 
anthropist—a faithful Friend—exemplary, and deeply 
beloved, in all the: relations of domestic life—and a 
sincere Christian. ; 

In Georgetown, Del. 25th ult. of disease of the 
heart, Hon. Peter Robinson, associate Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Delaware. 


Miss Annah Elizabeth, second daughter of “a 
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/NEW- GLAND CH RISTIAN IAN AC. 
T HE Now England € “§ 


Academy, on tha 
, will be at Beverly, 
Mass.,in a very pleasant and healthy situation, on) 


Monday, the 27 inst. 


Instruction will be given in the following | 


of learning : : 
1. raphy, Reading, 
tic, Book-keeping, English ‘ 

History, Grecian and Roman 4 ution, 
Composition, Criticism, and Moral Philosophy. 
2. The Latin, Greek and French I ; 

8. Natural nieces Wr mom - Astronomy, 
Botany, Physiology and Mental hy. oie 

A suitable apparatus will be procured for the illus- 
tratien of the various sciences, and the best books in 
the different branches; also, the requisite articles of 
Stationary wiil be purchased at the wholesale prices, © 
and provided to students at cost. 

It is designed by the Trustees of this Institution, 
which from its connections and patronage has a fair 
prospect of a continual growth, and a wide and ex- 
tended usefulness, that the best advantages for obtain- 
ing a thorough English and classical education, shall 
be combined, as far as may be, with those moral and 
religious influences which are requisite to the devel-- 
opement and cultivation of the best capabilities of the 
human mind, and a. careful attention will therefore 
be given not only to the literary improvement of the 
pupils and students, but also to the proper regulation 
of their conduct, and their instruction in the great 
and universally acknowledged principtes aad ,duties 
_of piety and morality. , 
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will have itin their power to defray a part (and 
experienced in the branch of labor in which they en- 
gage, the whole) of their expenses, by appropriating 
a portion of their time to some profitable branch of- 
manual labor. 

Terms.—The terms will be for instructiow in Eng- 
lish branches, $4 50; in ancient and_ modern lan- 
guages, $600; for aterm of twelve weeks. Board, 
$1 50a week. Washing, 25 cts a dozen. 

John B. Wight, Principal. 
J. V. Himes, Secretary. 

Beverly Ms., June 1, 1836. - 

N.B. Applications may be made to the Secretary, - 
or any one of the Trustees. The- following are the 
naines of the Trustees : 

Charles Morgridge, Chairman, New Bedford: J:V. 
Himes, Boston: Wm. Andrew, Salem: Amos‘Shel- 
den, Beverly: Jonathan Buffum, Lynn: P. R. Rus- 
sell, Lynn: Joseph Sibley, Salem. 

Directions to Scholars —The New England Chris- 
tian Academy is situated in the northern part of the 

town of Beverly, about half a mile from the eastern 
stage road. Scholars will direct the stage driver to ° 
leave them at the meeting house of the upper parish 
in Beverly, from which they will find a ready con. - 
veyance to the Academy. They-can inquire, if need * 
be, for Col. Amos Shelden, who lives in the neigh- 
borhood of the meeting house, who will see them in- 
troduced to the Principal of the Institution. 

J. V. HIMES. : 
Beverly, (Upper parish,) June 1, 1836. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

HE subscriber would*beg leave to refer all those 
who may wish to supply themselves with good’ 
Books for S. S. Libraries, to his late advertisements 
of new Books, Nos. 1. 2 and 3. Clergymen and- 
others who cannot visit the city at present, will be 
promptly aided in their selections, by sending -to the 
subcriber by mail or otherwise, and every facility 


will be afforded them. 
2=INJ. H. GREENE 
124 Washington, corner of Water st. 
NoA. 





The Life of Daniel 

The Life of Elisha : 

The Rev. Mr. Lorraine’s Faith, examined’ and“ 
changed 

Lectures to Children; Familiarly illustrating impor- 
tant truth. 

Dialogue Stories for children ; being the last num- 
ber of the children’s Library 

Alfred ; also the Better Part; being No 6 of Stenes- 
and Characters. 

The Little Writer. 

Daily Walk : 

N. B. ‘ The first Book for Sunday Schools,’ anew 
manual, highly recommended in the last Register, 
may be found at the store of the subseriber. It-may 
be considered as a proper substitute for Carpenter’s 
Catechism. 

No 5 of these advertisements wlll contain a list of 
_the most approved Boeks for Teachers, of a practical 
nature ; and also those designed as helps in instruct- 


ing children. 2is jA 
ENGLISH: BOOKS 

Eo: MUNROE & CO have just received the 
following English Books viz 

Roscoe’s Wanderings throngh North. Wales 

| Illustrations of the Poetical Works of Sir. 
Scott i 

Westall’s lllustration of the Bible 

Landscape Illustrations of Borns 





Walter: 











TRACTS OF THE A. U. A. 
B poms published and for sale at 147 Washington 
street, Number 106 of the. Tracts of the A. U. A. 
entitled ‘ The christian doctrine of Retribution,’ by 
George R. Noyes. 
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HE YOUNG FLORIST, or Conversations on 

the Culture of Flowers and on Natural History, 
with numerous engravings, from original designs. 
By Joseph Buck, Superintendent of the Horticultural 
Garden, Lancaster, Mass. 
{This work consists of- dialogues, between Cul- 
livators, the Scenes of which are laid in the garden 
and the fields, so as to impart reality and animation to 
their inquiries ; it comprises the most practical direc- 
tions on the culture of flowers; with which the au- 
thor has endeavored to intermingle a taste for Nat- 
ural History, by introducing many facts relative to 
insects, §c. that naturally suggest themselves in the 
culture ofa Garden. For sale by RUSSEL, SHAT- 


TUCK & Co. jill 
TS published by JAMES MUNROE & CO; and 
forsale at 134 Washingn St. A collection of 
Italian Fables in Prose and verse selected from the 
works of the best Italian Fabulists, with interlinear 
translations, and explanation of Idioms, by Pietro 
Bachi, Italian Instructor in Harvard University. 
ju 





BACHI’S ITALIAN FABLES. 





IN PRESS. 
AMES MUNROE § CO. have in press and will 
shortly publish. ‘ Religion and the Church,’ by 
Charles Follen. Boston Bookstore 134 Washington 


street. j4 
N EW LATIN GRAMMAR. RUSSELL, 
SHATTUCK & CO; have just published, a 
new edition of Adam’s Latin Grammar, by Professor 
C. D. Cleveland. In this edition, which contains 
nearly one hundred pages of matter not found in any 
other, the following are some of the principal addi- 
tions and improvements. . ; . . 
1. Old list of ivregular, defective and redundant 
Nouns enlarged, and many new ones added ;—Re- 
marks op gender and.on the force of different cases;— 
on an Alphabetical List of Nouns of the third De- 
clension that are irregularin the formation of the 
Ablative singular, and of the Noun, and genplural ; 
List of irregular and unusual comparisons ; Observa- 
tions on Proper Names and reciprocal pronouns, §c. 





¥ec. 

2: The verbs are conjugated with the perfect par- 
ticiple, which is generally used instead of the supine, 
which is rarely found, though Dr Adam generally 
ves it (formed by analogy) without authority. 
henever the supine, however, does occur, classical 
authority is adduced, as it is for the — and 
other parts of the verb which are seldom used, or 
which are in any respects peculiar. The classical ci- 
tations are about three thousand. 

3. The jsitions are treated of fully» aa ~ 
used separately and in composition. origina 
import of sack ie given, and their secondarf traced 
to their primary meanings. 

4. In the Syntax Dr Adam’s rules and observations | 
are all preserved in their order, dnd about seventy 
new paragraphs, (nearly 20 pages) are added. To 
facilitate reférence every paragraph is numbered.. 
5. The Prosody has been much enlarged, and the} 
Horatian metres fully elucidated. é 
Professors and Schoolmasters are invited to exam- 
pe prgecenged iin believed ay will find it far | 
superior to any other of the same work. Cop- 
ies of the Grammar will be furnished gratuitously to 
teachers who may desire to inspect it. may 21 
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bial happiness, with a comparative view 
by Hannah More, for sale by — 


Stanfield’s Coast Scenery Nos 6 to 9 
The Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Females 
Finden’s Gallery of Graees. 
Nos 45 and 46 Gallery of Portraits Es 
Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Waverly 
Novels 
Heath’s Gallery of British Engravings , 
Views in the Tyrol in ‘splendid binding and numbers. 
Finden’s Landcape I}lustrations of Byron 
Gay’s Elegy Illustrated 1 vol 
Finden’s.Byron Beauties 1 vol 8vo Turke 
Finden’s do do 1 «¢ 4fo * 
Pilgrims of the Rhine 1 Svo: < 
Byron Gallery 8vo ‘ 
Waverly Portraits 
Book of Genius = 8vo0 i 
National Views of London 2 vols 8vo containing $00’ 
Steel Engravings 
Lewis Sketches of the Alhambra 1 vol folio splendid 
Brockden’s Passes of the Alps 2 vols royal 8vo 
Northern Tourist 4to containing 73 views 
Views in England and Wales ‘1:vok 4to 
Lancashire Illustrated BR‘. 
‘Watering Places of Great Britain 1 vol 4to 
Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. j4 


HE LITTLE WRITER, intended to aid children’ 
in acquiring an easy epistolary style. a, 
Just published by J. DOWE, 130 Washington: st, 
m 28 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRA- 


RI 

At the Office of the Christian Register (now re- 

moved to 151 Washington St. over Mr Willis’s 
Jeweller’s Store,) is offered for sale a good assortment: 
of books for Sunday School Libraries. These books 
have been recently collected from publishers in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and’ 
furnish, it is believed, as great a-variety of good- 
works suitable for Sunday School Libraries as can be 
found at any other place. Clergymen and others 
who visit the city to attend the anniversaries of the’ 
ensuing week, ure invited to call and take cards sta- 
ting the times and places of the various anniversary 


y Gilt 








meetings. ; 
Ir Christian Register Office over 151 Washington. 

St.—Entrance from the avenue directly opposite the ° 

Old South church. m°21 


TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 
Ts subscriber informs the publie and individuals 
afflicted with Hernia or Rupture, that he has - 
removed bis place of business to the house where he 
resides, No. 395 Washington street, opposite Avon 
Place, corner of Temple Avenue, upstairs, entrance 
in the rear. 

This arrangement will enable him to be in con- 
stant attendence. Having, for eighteen years past, 
been engaged in the manufacture and making use 
of these instruments, and has applied several hundred 
to persons within two years, and has had an a, 
nity of seeing a great number of individuals afflicted 
with the vost distressing cases of Rupture at the 
Hospital of the Charlestown Almshouse, of which his 
father, Deacon Gideon Foster, has been the keeper 
for more than 22 years; and he is now confident he 
can give every individual relief, who may be disposed 
to call on him. He has separate apartments for the 
accommodation of different individuals calling at the 
same time, and has every facilit for fitting these 
important articles.—A variety of Instruments for de- 
crepid persons.—Ladies picking for ay rosy In- - 
struments, will be attended to by Mrs Foster, at any 
of their residences—or at the above , where a. 

: for all wage 8 bs is “3 
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Penmanship, Arithme- a 
Grammar, Geography, 
A 8, Eloc ew a 


Arrangements are made by which the student 
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pursue his profession —he 
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the six successive years, he was an able and 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
MARY’s WISH. 
*T was evening’s holy hour of prayer, 
And Mary reverent knelt, 


And with clasped handé, and pious air 
Her seul to worship lent. 


*Tis done,—implored is heavenly grace 
To save from grief and harm ; 
And thanks are meekly rendered up 
In accents pure and warm. ang 


Invoked are blessings on the loved,— 
Father and brother dear, 

And grandsire,—aye, and all beside, 
Friends, absent far—or near. 


The prayer is ended, and the robe 
Ot night invests her form ! 

And turning to her couch, she rests 
Secure from all alarm. , 


Stay, Mary,—yet a moment stay, 
‘Look out upon the even, 

And see with what.a radiant light 
The stars shine forth in heaven. 


* Oh how I wish,’ and then she clasped 
Her hands in joy of mirth, 

* Oh, how I wish I had a gown 
Of sky’—above the earth. 


~ And I would have it gemmed with stars 
As bright as those we see,’— 

And then, perhaps, you’d ask for wings 
To soar on pinion free. 


My little girl, your wish shall be 
Enjoyed below, above ,— 

Robed in the sky-blue fair of truth, 
And starry light of love. 


Oh be the blue unchanged on earth 
By falsehood or deceit ; 

And be affection’s fadeless light 
A lamp to guide thy feet. 


That light of love,—’twas born of heaven 
When first a mother’s kiss 

Was pressed upon thy velvet cheek 
In ecstasy of bliss. 


That light of love,—it shines when he— 
Thy father good and kind, 

Holds guardian watch around thy ways 
That thou no harm mayst find. 


That light of love,—thy brother’s faith 
When swift—in childhood’s glee, 

He bounds o’er park and threugh the mall 
An hour to spend with thee. 


That light of love,—hush Mary now,— 
It surely beams from heaven 

Tis thy Almighty Parent’s smile 
Fo virtuous effort given. 


Oh hold the spirit pure within, 
And guard the heart unstained ; 
Be every deed, and thought, and word, 
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pointed District Attorney of the United States, 
and about the same time was elected Mayor of 


the city. 
This latter office, which then required high 


upwards of two years. During his term, the 
city was visited with yellow fever. Mr Living- 
ston never foy a moment deserted his post, but 
sacrificed his comforts and endangered his life, 
in unremitted cares to lessen the calamity that 
had fallen upon his fellow citizens—the result 
was, he was himself attacked with the pestilence 
and reduced to the Very point of death. Re- 
covering from his illness, he resigned the office 
which he held, and determined to remove to 
Louisiana, which had Jately been ceded to the 
United States by the treaty negotiated by his 
- brother, the late Chancellor Livingston, As 
soon as his intention to leave New York was 
declared, he received renewed testimonials of 
public respect, and the venerable George Clin- 
ton, then Governor of the State, addressed him 
a complimentary letter. In February, 1804, Mr 
Livingston arrived at New Orleans, and there 
pursued, with great success, his profession. 
When Louisiana was invaded by the British, 
Mr Livingston offered his services to Gen. 
Jackson; his offer was accepted, and during 
the short but brilliant campaign he acted as aid, 
and at the close of the war received the most 
flattering testimonials from the General of that 
regard which has since been more signally 
evinced. When shortly afterwards the well 
known arrest of Gen. Jackson was made, Mr 
Livingston acted as his counsel, and the cele- 
brated written defence was from his pen. 

But the services he rendered to the people of 
Louisiana, at the bar and in the field, were the 
least importaat benefits he conferred on them. 

The system of jurisprudenee, and also of mu- 
nicipal law which, in conjunction with others, 
he was appointed by the Legislature to prepare, 
are evidences of his untiring industry and deep 
research ; but his penal code, his own unassist- 
ed work, is an enduring monument of his pro- 
found learning, and proves that he was guided 
by a wise philanthropy and an earnest desire 
for the welfare of mankind. ’ 

After an absence of more than twenty years 
from the National Legislature, Mr Livingston 
was chosen to represent the People of Louisiana 
in Congress in 1823. In 1829, he was elected 
by the Legislature of that State to the Senate 
of the United States. In 1831, he was appoint- 
ed by the President, Secretary of State, and 
in 1833 he accepted the Mission to France. 
The skill, discretion, and ability which he dis- 
played in those important stations, especially 
the last, are familiar to all our readers. 
cannot have forgotten the feeling with which he 
was received by the citizens of New York, 
scarcely a year ago, on his return from his ar- 
duous mission: he was prized and praised by 
all parties, and a public dinner was given to 
him here, and tendered to him elsewhere, in 
token of the admiration of the people for the 
manner in which he managed the difficult nego- 
tiations, and the fearless patriotism with which 
he defended our national honor. 

But Mr Livingston is no more. The deeds 
of his life are the pride of his fellow men, and 





Still marked by truth unfeigned. 


Fervent for thee my prayer ascends;— 
As speed thy days of youth 
Around thee, beam the light of love ;— 


his fame is a part of the nation’s renown. 
We add the following short extract from the 
Pensylvanian. 


But as a man, even more than as a statesman 








Within,—the light of truth! 








BIOGRAPHICAL. 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 
[From the New York Mercantile Advertiser.] 


’ We noticed briefly a few days ago the death 
of the Hon. Edward Livingston, in the 72d year 
of his age. A man of his great moral worth 
and splendid intellectual attainments, should not 
pass from us without a suitable tribute to his 
memory. We knew him well, and esteemed 
him highly: we honored him living, lament him 
dead. 

~The name of Epwarp Livineston now be- 
longs to history—it is as imperishable as the 
archives of his native Jand, for his works as a 
jurist, statesman, philanthropist and patriot are 
recorded on their page. His whole life, without 
an interval, was one of honor to himself and 
usefultess to his fellow men. As a citizen, his 
untiring industry, unbending probity, and gen- 
tleness of heart, secured the esteem ofall. As 
a statesman, whiether in the senate or cabinet 
he lived amid the bitter strife of party, admired 
by his friends, feared by his opponents, respect- 
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ed by both. In a ripe old age Epwarp Livine- 
sTon is gathered to his fathers, and none sur- 
vive him but lament his loss, 

Our space, had we ability, does not permit 
us to touch upon the various acts of Mr Living- 
ston’s life; we have briefly time to mention 
(which we take from the National Portrait 
Gallery) a few of the most important events. 
Edward Livingston was born in the year 1764, 
at Claremont, (Livingston’s manor,) in this state : 
he was descended from an ancient and honora- 
ble Scottish family.- His education was com- 
menced at Albany, and continsed afterwards at 
a grammar school at Esopus; on the destruction 
of that village in 1777 he removed to the neigh- 
boring village of Harley. In 1779 he entered 
Princeton College, and took his degrees two 
years afterwards. The warlike scenes in and 
about Princeton, during his residence there, 
were very unpropifious to a scholastic educa- 
tion. 

The class which graduated in 178], consist- 
ed of but four young men; yet of these, three 
met twelve or thirteen years afterwards, as 
members of the Honse of Representatives of 
the United States: they were, Mr Livingston, 
Mr Wao. B. Giles, of Va., and Mr Abraham 
Venables, who perished at the destruction of 
the theatre in Richmond, Va. 

On leaving College, Mr Livingston studied 
Jaw at Albany, under the direction of the late 
Chancellor Lansing, and was admitted to the 
Bar in 1785. From this period till 1794, he 
was arduously employed in the duties of his 
profession. The active part he took in relation 
to the new Constitution, (which was more zea)- 
ously opposed in New York than in any other 
State,) together with his success at the bar, led 
to his election, in the last mentioned year, to 

He represented the city of New 
York, the Counties of Queens and Richmond: 
the whole representation of the State at that 
time consisted only of ten members. This was 
the commencement of his public career, and for 





lent supporter of the republican party, and 
ntained aa elevated position in Congress. - 
In the 


or a jurist, will the loss of Mr Livingston be 
felt by those who knew him. Genius and 
learning gave to his conversation a variety and 
information which always attracted and detain- 
ed thgse who listened to it; but it was lightened 
Up by that which charms more than -talent or 
knowledge, a temper uniformly lively, generous 
ard benevolent. Years appeared to strengthen, 
not to diminish the warmth of his affections and 
the buoyancy of his spirit. Misfortune, if it 
came upon him, while it was not unfelt, was 
yet met without querulous apprehension, and 
encountered with resolute equanimity. In the 
bosom of his family, among the friends whom 
he loved, his simplicity, his kindness, his con- 
sideration, his disinteredness, were as endear- 
ing as they were constant and spontaneous. 
He delighted to dwell among and cultivate the 
beauties of nature, as if he had never known 
the bustle of politics and the bar; and the last 
days of his life were passed among the same 
lovely scenes to which he had been accustomed 
from his youth, and where he returned after 
every absence, with that evident pleasure, which 
was indicative of the warmth of his sensibility 
and the purity of his heart. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





CENTRAL AFRICA. 

The interior of Africa was scarcely known to 
the ancients. The Egyptians knew nothing 
farther than Cyrene Lybia. The Romans were 
acquainted only with the parts of Africa bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean. And the Car- 
thaginians were too much engaged in commer- 
cial enterprises, or in war with Rome, to explore 
the interior. Since the close of the 15th cen- 
tury (1593) the Portuguese, Dutch and English 
have sailed round this quarter of the world, and 
examined much of its seacoast; but still re- 
mained unacquainted .with the interior. It is 
only within forty or fifty years, that British 
travellers have dared to penetrate these un- 
known regions. And even now much remains 
to be explored and visited. It is asserted by 
some writers that it forms one of the finest 
countries, on the globe; but this, in part at 
least, seems to require sotne proof. Some late 
geographers bound Central Africa (though their 
description must be quite yague) on the north 
by the Great Desert; on the east a very large 
lake which separates it from couritries almost 
wholly unknown ; its southern boundaries are 
still less defined ;—and on the west js an ex- 
tensive territory which separates it from the 
Atlantic coasts. The length of this region is 
estimated at 1200 or 1300 miles, and its breadth 
- at 500 or 600. The range called the Moun- 
tains of the Moon traverse Central Africa from 
east to west, and they serve to render the air 
comparatively cool and comfortable. The 
range begins near Sierra Leone, and runs near- 
ly east, a great distance. The source of the 

Niger, so long unexplored, and a subject of cu- 
osity and mystery, is now known to be about 
200 miles east of Sierra Leone. Its course is 
nearly northeast a great distance, till it reaches 
the famous Timbuetoo; when it turns to the 
east, and then to the south-east, and then again 
south-west, when it mingles with the Atlantic 
_in about the eighth degree of north latitude. 
Tt has several names in different parts of the 
country through which it runs, and receives 
‘numerous large tributary rivers. Its whole. 
length is greater than that of the Nile. The 


judicial as well as executive talents, he held for | 


They |. 


some progress in industry and civilization ; but 
it is only on comparison with other parts of that 
benighted country. . ig 





» - -MEMORY. 
[From Mudie’s ‘ Observation of Nature.”] 

I knew a fool, who was placed under the 
charge of a clergyman in the country, as being 
utterly incapable of conducting himself in ordi- 
ry matters (he was a young man of fortune, and 
did not need to work except for his amusement, ) 
and yet he could repeat every word of the cler- 
gyman’s sermon, tell how many people were in 
the church, how any one who sat in a pew that 
was named to him was dressed, or who did or did 
not contribute to the poor. His memory was, in 
short, as perfect as memory could be: but then he 
had no judgement in the using of it; and so, when 
in company, it often made him seem, and not un- 
frequently made other people fee}, very ridicu- 
lous. 

Some time ago there was employed.as a re- 
porter to one of the morning papers a gentleman, 
of the most amiable character and the most up- 
right conduct ; but one who never made a pro- 
found or even an original observation of his life, 
unless the uncouth juxtaposition of two matters 
of memory, between which there is no congrui- 
ty of connection can be regarded as a sort of lu- 
dicrous originality. He had been long a faith- 
ful laborer in the establishment, and so he at- 
tended the upper house, where the every day 
duty was then easier than that of the commons. 
He took no notes whatever, and yet if an unex- 
pected debate sprang up, and he was left for 
hours before any one went to relieve him, he 
could write out the whole verbatim, While 
listening he was literally ‘held by the ear,’ so 
as not only to be incapable of thought, but-al- 
most of the use of all his other senses. In the 
office too he was the oracle of facts and dates ; 
and as he had read the news papers diligently 
for many years, he knew almost every parlia- 
mentary sentence, and could tell by whom it 
was spoken, on what evening, what was the 
subject of the debate, and who were the princi- 
pal speakers. His memory was chiefly @ mem- 
ory of sounds, and probably that was the reason, 
at least one of the reasons, why his judgement, 
weak as it was from the opportunities he had had, 
was so very much superior to that of the young 
man previously mentioned. 





MAUSOLEUM OF AUGUSTUS, 


On the north side of what was ence the Campus 
Martius. 


Extract from Brooks’s letter from Rome. 
The classical reader may perhays have in his 
memory some one of the descriptions which the 
Roman writers have given of this proud mauso- 
leum once holding the ashes of the masters of 
mankind, and built to brave eternity. If so, he 
will recollect that it was incrusted with marble, 
and was raised to a great heiglit, so as to form 
a stately dome. The summit was adorned with 
a statue of Augustus himself. T'wo Egyptian 
obelisks stood at the entrance, and evergreens 
were planted on the broad belts that marked the 
divisions of its height and its succeeding stories. 
Graves surrounded the imperial pile, and the 
Bustum where the bodies of the Augustan fam- 
ily were burnt, was not farfrom that. This was 
the great receptacle of the ashes of Augustus 
himself, and of Germanicus too. Marcellus was 
also buried here, the beautiful and pathetic lines 
upon whose death in Virgil’s nied, are so 
widely famous, But above all, Julius Cesar was 
buried here, that man so wonderful in every thing 
he touched, and so wonderful in all his life— 
whether he was heading his legions in the bat- 
tle field, or mounted on the rostrum of the Fo- 
rum,—whether he was making love with the 
¢harming Cleopatra, or disputing with the stern 
Cato,—whether playing in puns and pretty 
sayings, or writing military annals,—astonish- 
ing men when alone by the versatility of his 
genius, and confounding the world by the maj- 
esty of his death. For this mausoleum in which 
were the relics of such a man, I sought in com- 
pany, with an English friend. We coasted along 
the banks of the Tiber, and inquired of the 
passers-by where it was, but we often asked in 
vain. For though we entered the shops of the 
very neighborhood to inquire, many could not 
tell us where it was. But we discovered it at 
last. We followed up a narrow street that 
stretches toward the Tiber. We turned an al- 
ley, and found ourselves in a place, the suburbs 
of which were so very filthy, devoted to such 
base purposes as they were, that on account of 
the exhalations, existence around seemed to be 
insupportable, there: We entered at last an 
ill-looking door of an ill-looking house,—and 
after ascending some crumbling steps, found 
ourselves entering, under the escort of an old 
woman, what was once the burial place of migh- 
ty men of Rome, Pigs had their pens in the 
sepulchral chamber. Where the ashes of men 
deified as gods had rested, cattle had been fed. 
The cells of the august dead, were the stables 
of the living brute. A fortress this place was 
during the dark or middle ages. Then it was 
hollowed out as a vineyard, and at last it became 
a circus to serve for bull fights and fire works. 

The grave stones even have been used as a 
measure for weight, and the sign that the Julian 
race sculptured as a mark that their august re- 
mains were there, the Romans adopted to tell 
how much was 300 weight of corn! The sarco- 
phagus of Agrippina, the grand-daughter of Au- 
gustus ‘ the divine,’ stands tenantless in an open 
court on the hill of the Capitol,__but where 
Augustus himself is, or his sarcophagus,—or 
Cesar,—or Germanicus, no nian can tell. The 
groves I need not say are gone. The Dome 
has tumbled down. Where were the evergreens, 
is the railing of the circus. In short, but few 
places more miserable than this could now be 
found in Rome,—and such is the story of the 
Mausoleum of the proud and divine Augustus !— 
Such is the fabric in which he hoped to rest in 
peace! Such is the value of that fame that 
seeks to trumpet itfelf by gorgeous edifices, or 
that fixes upon any other memorials jthan those 
God himself has reared, such as the everlasting 
hills, : 





_ COMMON DRUNKARDS. - 

It is growing a common practice in the neigh- 
boring towns to put in force the law which au- 
thorizes a justice of the peace to commit com- 
mon drunkards to the House of Correction, to 


be kept at labor either within the walls of the} 


building, or its vicinity, under the direction of 
the overseers of the house. A majority of the 
inmates of the prison in this town during the 
past year, have been sent here on this process ; 
five were sent here at once from the town of Lev- 
eret alone. In many instances a salutary effect 
believed to have been produced: and a case of 
this sort which has just come to our knowledge, 


is perhaps worth detailing. 


A man residing in a neighboring town was | 
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a common drunkard, .It was shown that he was 
in the constant habit of getting drunk on. cider, 
and abusing his family,-and he was accordingly 
sentenced to the House of Correction for twenty 
days. During this period his services as a day 
laborer were hired out in this village, and hav- 
ing no access to the means of intoxication he 
worked steadily and faithfully. The term of his 
punishment expired a few days since, and after 
deducting the cost of his maintenance, he re- 
ceived as the balance due for his labor for that 
period, seven dollars—a larger sum than he had 
had in his possession at once for a long time 
previous. He seemed deeply sensible of his 
past folly, determined never again to renew his 
former habits, aud grateful even for the legal 
restraint which had given him an opportunity 
for reflection and repentance.—Franklin Mer- 


cury. 


Mormons.—The Mormons are moving west- 
ward, like the Star ef Empire, and we perceive 
by the ‘ Far West,’ a paper published in the 
extreme occidental portion of Missouri, that 
some 1500 or 2000 of these citizens are shortly 
expected in that region. They have taken up 
their line of march’ from Kirtland county, in 
Ohio, carrying with them bag, baggage and 
guns. The Missourians had called public 
meetings and manifested a disposition to meet 
the ‘latter day saints’ musket in hand, and pre- 
vent them from getting foot-hold. They (the 
legitimate inhabitants) have very little idea of 
being overrun in this way by the inhabitants of 
Mount Zion, as these creatures so modestly 
style themselves.—V._Y,. Courier and Inquirer. 
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CLEAN YOUR Critans.—If you consider 
good health an object worthy-your attention, you 
will be careful not to breathe the gasses whieh 
emanate from putrefaction, either those which 
are cansed by the decomposition of animal or 
vegetable substances. Rotten or rotting pota- 
toes, cabbages, turnips, and other vegetables, as 
well as beef brine, pork brine, and tainted 
meats of any sort, are often unsuspected causes 
of bilious or typhus fevers, and should therefore 
be removed in season to the compost bed and 
covered with earth, or otherwise disposed of so 
that they may not annoy the senses, nor poison 
the air, in and about a farmer’s premises. We 
have been assured by physicians of eminence 
that they have reason for believing that bilious 
or typhus fevers of a malignant or fatal kind, 
have often originated from sources of this de- 
scription. 





CarraceeNn Moss.—This marine plant is 
found in abundance along our coast, and par- 
ticularly we believe at Cohasset. It is used 
mere or less for making jellies, and is some- 
times converted into isinglags. A foreign jour- 
nal states that a new use for it has been dis- 
covered in England, viz. that of sizing in the 
manufacture of cottons and muslins, and that a 
gentleman in Manchester had declared his read- 
iness to purchase 30 or even 60 tons of the 
plant, if that quantity could be procured.—It is 
not improbable that this new demand for the 
article may afford profitable employment to 
young people along the coaSt in gathering it. 


Emrcratine West.—We see by Western 
papers, that many of the inhabitants of Ohio 
and Kentucky were emigrating still farther 


West. They want more land. The hardy 
emigrant, as soon as settlers begin to gather 


around him, ‘sells out and pulls up stakes,’ 
shoulders his axe, and strikes into the forest 
again, 





Greenoven’s Wasaineton.—The Rev. Dr 
Fisk, president of the, Wesleyan University at 
Middletown, in a letter to the editor of the N. 
Y. Com, Advertiser, dated at Florence, Jan. 16, 
says: ‘Our countryman Mr Greenough is pro- 
ceeding rather slowly in the statue of Wash- 
ington, which government ordered for the rotun- 
da of the capital, owing, as he informed me to 
his not having the preparations necessary to 
complete the work, furnished him. These 
preparations, however, have now been made ; 
the plaster mould is finished, and the cast in 
plaster will be completed in about a fortnight. 
It may, however, be two years before the statue 
is complete. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. _ 

UST received trom the South, a large Invoice of 
standard books, many of which have been long 

out of this market, viz. 

Brougham’s Natural Theology 

Complete Works of Joanna Baillie 

Christian Florist 

Bibliotheque Francaise 

Coleridge’s study of the Greek Classics 

Fielding’s complete Works, 2 vols 

Jacobs on the Precious Metals 

Irving’s Life of Columbus, 3 vols 

La Martine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land 

Madden’s Travels in the West Indies 

M’Intosh’s History of England 

Moore’s History of Ireland 

Catechism of Phrenology 

Poetry of Life by Mrs Stickney 

Randolph’s (John) Letters to his Nephew 

Young Wife’s Book 

Young’s Mathematics, (the complete series) viz. 
Trigonometry, Geometry, Mechanics, Calculus &ce, 

Abercrombie on the Stomach 

Beclard’s Treatise on Anatomy 

Bell on the Teeth 

Bertin on the Heart 

Brosseau on Fevers 

Broussais’ Phlegmasia 

Broussais’ Pathology 

Chitty’s Medical Jurisprudence 

Coxe’s Medical Dispensatory 

Coster’s Medical Practice 

Collin’s Anatomy 

Dewees’ on Children 

Dewees’ on Females 

Dewees’ Medical Practice 

Dunglison on Hygiene 

De la Bethe’s Geology 

Ellis’ Medical Formulary 

Farrady’s Manipulations 

Gihson’s Surgery 

Larry’s Militar Surgery 

Ryan’s Medical Jurisprudence 

Syme’s Surgery .- 

Tweedie on Fevers 

Thompson on Inflammation 

Williams on the Lungs 

Aiken’s Charles I. - 

Bolinar’s French Series of Elementary Works, viz. 


his Fables, Phrascs, Telem: 
Butler’s Ancient Aths elemachus, and Genders, 


Butler’s Ancient Geography 
Bridgewater Treatises, 5 vols. 
Brewster’s Optics 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 4 vols 
Cuvier. on the Globes 2 
Carey on Wages 
sca Memoirs 

rving’s Indian Sketches ai 
Keble’s Christian Year eames 
Evans’ Millwright’s Guide 
Three Years in the Pacific 

Wood on Rail Roads, 
Miss Sedgwick’s Tales &e. &e. 

For sale, wholesale 


and to the Trade at the Publisher’s pri 
ap 16 TTUCK k Co. 
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a CHEAP LIST. 
R sale by James Munroe & Co. opposite School 
“street. ta Nadie 


Abbot’s Sermons eee at 1 25, 62 
Abeel’s Residence in China, 12mo. 1 00, 83. 
Adams’ Letters on the Gospels 50 25 
Apocrypha, 8vo. 1 00 62 
Biogra of Buckminster,A bbot & Thacher 50, 25 
Brazer’s Essa s on Divine Influence 18mo. 50c 33 
Butler’s Works 2 vols 12mo. 306 | 1 50 
Bowring’s Matins and Vespers 18mo. 75 45 


Childhood of Jesus 18mo. 10c ' 5 


Child’s Duties and Devotions 18mo, 25 20 
Dabney’s Annotations 2 vols 12mo. 1 75 112 
Dodsley’s Economy of Human Life 18mo. 50 20 
Frisbie’s Writings 8vo. 175 100 
Farr’s Plain Letters 50c 25 
Harris’ Textuary 8vo. pamphlet 38 20 
Herder’s Hebrew Poetry 2 vols 1 75 100 
Locke’s Paraphrase on the Epistles 8vo 250 = 1 50 
Memoirs of Rev. Dr Parker 8vo by Rev. H. 
Ware, Jr. 50 . 25 
Memoirs of Miss Hannah Adams 12mo- 75 42 
Mc Lellan’s Journal 12mo. 1 00 50 
Martineau’s Illustrations of Polit. Economy 40 20 
Miscellaneous Discourses and Reviews; by 
‘President Humphrey 1 00 25 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons, 12mo. 1 25, 83 
Noyes’ Job 8vo 175 110 
Paley’s Complete Works 6 vols 8vo 10 00 4 50 
Paley’s Natural Theology with Paxton’s II- 
lustrations 3 00 1,12 


Pierce’s History of Harv. Col. 8vo plates, 275 1 88 
Reply to Beecher 12mo. 62 1-2 25 
Reinhard’s Memoirs and Confessions, 12mo. 62 25 


Reinhard’s Founder of Christianity, 1 00 50 
Sparks’ Life of John Ledyard 12mo, 1 00 60 
Saturday Evening by the Author of Natural 

History of Enthusiasm &e. 1 00 50 
Sparks’ Life of Gov. Morris, 3 vols 8vo. 750 400 
Sephora, Edited by Dr Harris, 12mo 75 50 
Stewart’s Complete Works, 7 vols 8vo. 12,50 7 00 
The & sitarian, complete, 8vo. edited by Rev. 

. Whitman, 2 00 1 25 
Tucker’s Light of Nature, 4 vols 8vo.1000° 6 00 
Thacher’s Military Taurittl 8vo. 3 00 1 50 
Unitarian Miscellany Edited by Rev Jared 

Sparks, 6 vol. 12mo. 6 75, 2 50 
Ware’s Letters to Woods, 8vo. T5c. 25 
Ware on Formation of Christian Character, 38 80 
Ware’s Selections from Priestley with a me- 

moir, 12mo. 1 00, 60 
Watson’s Apology, 18mo. 50 25 
Whitman’s Letters to a Universalist, 1 00. 60 


Worcester’s Friendly Review, 12mo. 15c 8 
Worcester’s East Thoughts, 12mo. 88 50 
Boston Bookstore No. 134 Washington street. 
m 19 tf 


SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
AMES MUNROE & Co. have for sale the fol- 
lowing with many other approved Juvenile books 
for Sabbath Schools. 
Words of Truth, by Mrs Follen 
The Well spent Hour do 
Sequel to do do 
The Skeptic 
Home by Miss Sedgewick 
Gleams of Truth by Dr Tuckerman 
The Backslider, by **** 
House I Live in, by Dr Alcott 
Collin Reynolds 
Memoirs of Anne Boutelle 
Life of the Savior written by Rev. Henry Ware Jr 
2d ed. 
Life of Howard by Mrs John Farrar 
Palestine or the Holy Land by Rev. 8. G. Bulfinch 
History of the Reformation by Rev. T. B. Fox 
The Farm Yard 1 vol 16mo. 
Peep of day 1 vol 16mo. 
The Hamlets by Miss Martineau 
Poor but Happy 1 vol 16mo. 
The Village Blacksmith 
Biographical Sketches of the Fathers of New Eng. 
Rich Boys and Poor Boys, by Mrs Hofland, (now in 
ress. . 
Poor but asl or, the Villagers of Ban De La 
Roche 
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Sketch of my Friend’s Family 

Hebrew Customs 

The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, new edition 

The Good Son 

The Autumn Walk 

Amelia Finley : or the careless Reading of the Bible 
Reproved 

The Errand Boy 

The Parent’s Present 

Ellen and Mary, or the advantages of Humility 

The Happy Valley : 

Happy Days 

Sister’s Gilt 2 vols. 

Patrick Clary, or the Young Irish Emigrant 

The Carter Family, or nine pence a week is how 
much a year 

Mary Smith, or the poor little girl who knows how 
to do good 

Memoir of Ann L. Boutelle 

The Carpenter’s Children, a N. E. story 

The Carpenter and his family 

The Village Boys; or stories to persuade boys not to 

uarrel 

Down the Hill, by old Harlo 

Religious Consolation 

Wayland’s Moral Science, abridged 

Holiday Present, being a variety of stories 

Stories and Hymns for little Children 

The Lark’s Nest 

George and Lucy, or Self Denial 

The Disobedient Children Punished 

The Boy in Prison 

Touch not—Taste not 

The Best Friend 

The Monkey 

The Cloud; or look beyond it 

The Busy Bee 

The Rusty Needle 

The little Scholar Learning to Talk 

Missionary Voyages 

Bible Pictures 

Simple Rhymes for Little Children 

A Picture Book, for little Boys and Girls 

The Haymakers 

Scenes in Childhood 

The Morning Ride 

Nursery Lessons 

History of ‘Thomas and Joseph 

Narrative of Emily Graham 

Pictures of John and George . 

Children who lived by the Jordan, by Miss Mar- 
tineau. m7 





TRACTS OF THE A. U. A. 
Y gad published by L. C. BOWLES 147 Washing- 
ton Street. 

Tract No. 103, figst Series. ‘I am the Way. 
Addressed to those who ‘ cannot see their way clear’ 
to observe the Communion. By S. K. Lothrop. 

No. 104. An Argument from Scripture History 
against the Trinity. By S. G. Bulfinch. 

No. 105. Christianity as a pure Internal Principle. 
By Convers Francis. 

No, 12. 2d Series. An Address delivered at the 
Funeral of Rev. Bernard Whitman, Nov. 8th, 1834. 
By Rev. Samuel Ripley. m 21 





RICH BOYS AND POOR BOYS. 

ba. published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO.. Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. 
Rich Boys and Poor Boys by Mrs .Hoffland, Author 
of Clergyman’s Widow, Merchant’s Widow, Good 
Grandmother &c. &c, 
Give instruction to a wise son, and he will be yet 
wiser; teach a just son and he will increase in learn- 
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WORCESTER’S READING Books. 

1. A Second Book for Reading and Spelling. 

Those who have used Mr. Worcester’s Primer are - 
aware of his peculiar talents in rendering those ysuy- 
ally “dry subjects” marespcican, 5 children; and to 
them it is sufficient to say, that the Second Boos 
s the same simple and attractive character as the 

rst. 

2. A Third Book for Reading and Spelling ; 
with simple Rules and Instructions for avoiding com- 
mon Errors.. : ; 

We approve of the plan of this book ; it is just such 
an one as is needed, ant’ we hope it will be adopted 


in every school in th gt 
Gazette.* € country.—Boston Evening 


BOSTON READING Lesson 8 FOR PRIMARY 
LS. 

Alterations and additions have } 
present edition of this work, a oe oe of oe 
Committee for Primary Schools in Boston - and in 
consequence it has been adopted, by direction of the 


Commi 
heme as the common reading-book in those 


ok ee OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
ie Exercises in Parsing. By Joun 
This work is noticed by the Boston Association 
of Instructers, in a letter to the Author, as fol- 
lows ;—‘* We have attentively examined your Gram- 
mar, and we do not hesitate to say, that it appears to 
us better adapted to the younger classes in common 
am than apy other with which we are aequaint- 
ed.’ 


THE CHILD’S BOTANY; with Copperplate 
ety j , 

‘** This book forms an easy and popular introduc- 
tion to the study of Botany.” 


PETER PARLEY’S ARITHMETIC. Peter Par- 
A Method of Teaching Arithmetic to Children. 
This work is on a plan atonce entirely new and alto- 
gether'natural. It consists of a series of pleasing and 
beautiful engravings, illustrating scenes, sports, and 
incidents familiar to childhood. The engravings are 
accompanied by tales, anecdotes, and explanations, 
and these are followed by a series of simple questions 
in arithmetic, which the child is to answer. 


From Rev. J. L.’ Blake, Author of several ler 
: School Books, pte Be ee 

The object of Parley’s Arithmetic is to combine 
instruction with amusement. The attempt to do this 
has been successfully made; and the work, in m: 
opinion, is well adapted to the use of children in fain- 
ilies and in Schools. It is one of the best books on - 
the subject I have seen. 


From James Thatcher, M. D. Author of several 
valuable works, Plymouth. 

Haviag sxamined ‘ Peter Parley’s Arithmetic,’ it 
is with much pleasure that I express my decided 
opinion in favor of its superior utility for the instruc- 
tion of youug children in the rudimenits of the art. 
The author’s simple mode of teaching by amusing 
examples and appropriate cuts, is admirably caleulat- 
ed to allurethe juvenile mind to a knowledge of the 
subject. 


From Isaac Foster, Principal of the Young Ladies’ 
Seminary, Exeter, NV. H. 

“I am sorry I have not had the benefit of Parley’s 
Arithmetic in years past. I have never seen any 
thing, having the name of Arithmetic, half so attrac 
tive. Children will have Arithmetic at the outset if 
= have the good fortuue to begin with Peter Par- 
ey’s.” 

Thecsapnienditins from a very large number of 
Teachers, who have used the book, might be added, 
as well as numerous favorable notices from the best 
periodicals, would the length of them permit. The 
first year of its publication, more than 15000 copies 
were sold. Copies furnished for examination by the 
Publisher. 


PARLEY’S HISTORIES. 


1. The First Book of History, or History on the 
Basis of Geography (comprehending the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere,) with sixty engravings, 
from original designs, and sixteen maps of the differ- 
ent sections of the U. States and the various countries 
of the Western Hemisphere, executed in the most 
beautiful manner on steel plates. By the author of 
Peter Parley’s Tales. 

“ The First Book of History, &¢.—This is truly 


an excelent work. he plan we think is new, and 
the execution good. It is geography and history 
combined; this union will be found to double the 
value of both.”— Vermont Chronicle. 

** This is decidedly the best historical work for 
children we have ever met with. Itis filled with 
ideas instead of dates. Let every -child- study this 
book three months in his own way, and he will have 
a better knowledge of the history and phy of 
his country than is often acquired by spending three 
years in the senseless operation of committing to 
memory page after page of the tiresome treatises in 
common use.”"—Brandon Telegraph. 

2. The Second Book of History ; (comprehending 
the countries of the Eastern Hemisphere,) with ma- 
ny engravings, and sixteen maps with steel plates, of 
the different countries. By the author of Parley’s 
First Book of. History. 

Probably there never has been a work of the kind 
received with so much favor and so quickly and ex- 
tensively adopted in this country as Parley’s First 
Bock of History. ‘This is written in the same attrac- 
tive and entertaining manner, and where they are 
used, the strdy of History will become a pleasure 
rather than a task, as it has always heretofore been. 

Published by CHAS. J. HENDEE, (successo; to 
Carter, Hendee § Co.) and for sale by the Booksel- 
lers and Traders throughout the United States. 
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VALUABLE AND RARE BOOKs. 
UST received and for sale at the Christian Reg: 
ister office 147 Washington street—the following 

valuable books. 

Camden’s Brittania 2 vols folio, published in Len- 
don in 1733, in English. 
wanes Athenae Oxoniensis, 2 vols folio, London 

Hill’s British Herbal, folio with 75 copperplate en- 
gravings, having, on an average about 20 different 
plants on each plate, London 1756. 

Walker’s sufferings of the clergy during the grand 
rebellion; folio London 1714. 

Latin Vulgate Bible, printed in 1529. 


ILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, with notes 
and a life of the’ Author, new edition, 2 vols 
8vo. For sale by Russell, Shattuck & Co. f 27 


UG’S INTRODUCTION TOTHE NEW TES- 

TAMENT. Translated from the third German 
edition ; by David Fosdick, Jr., with Notes, by M. 
Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover. ' ‘ 

he Bible Atlas, or Sacred Geography delineated, 
in a complete series of Scriptural Maps, drawn from 
the best authorities, ancient and modern ; by Richard 
Palmer ; revised and compared with the most recent 
authorities, by Geo. Bush, Prof &¢. N.Y. City Uni- 


rsity, New- . : 
ba | ewer ie the life of a distressed gentle- 


man, by the auther of Tales and Sketches, suchas 
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; x npires, Kingdoms, States, Provinces, Cisies, 
Sones Eyer, Seas, Harbors, Rivers, Lakes, Re. ke. 
of the known world ; with an account of the extent, 








ing.— Proverbs. . m2 


NE VOLUME WARE’S SUNDAY LIBRA- 
RY, Just published by JAMES MUNROE & 
Co., Vol. 4th of Ware’s Sunday Library. Containing 
a Sketch of the Reformation, by Rev. !- +y 
Boston Book Store, 134 Washington Street. mat 


EMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN LADY. 
Me™ received by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
Memoirs of an American Lady, with sketches ct 
Manners and Scenery in America as they existed 
previous to the Revolution, by the author of Letters 
from the Mountains. Boston Bookstore, 134 Wash- 
ington Street. . my 21 


GALL’S WORKS 
N the Functions of the Brain, and of each of its 














rts; 
Peach, se the instincts, propensities and talents of the 
seers bid intellectual dispositions of Men and Ani- 
‘mals, by the “isa sie tag the brain and head—in 
six volumes; translated from the French by Winslow 
r. M. D. M. M.S. S.—For sale by MARSH, 
CAPEN & LYON, 133 Washington street. 
— om 19. : tf a 
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with observations on the possibility of de- 


| to Dave Reep, 


poundaries and natural productions of each ne ted 
the government, customs, munners, &c. of the inhal- 
itants, the various historical events by which they 
have been distinguished—originally compiled by K. 
Brooks, M. D.; the whole remoddled, and the his- 
torical and statistical department brought down to the 
present time—by John Marshall, Esq. 

Dick’s Christian philosopher—a new edition. 

Just published, for sale by James Munroe & Co. 
Washington-St. a. 14 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY sATURDAY¥Y MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 151 Washington Street, Boston. 
SIDNEY ‘WILLARD, Epiror. 


ae Dollars, payable in six months 

i comp Pifty cents, if paid in adyance 

viduals or companies who pay in advance 
tone 08 sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

No subscription discontinued, except at the 

sy the publisher, until all arréarages are 


"AH communications, as well as letters ceed 
relating to the Christian Register, should be 
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